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velvet bows. 
Fig. 5.—Summer CasumMere House Dress. 
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material. The polonaise is trimmed with ruches 
and a passementerie agrafe. ‘The vest and cuffs 
are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years | This dress of buff summer cashmere consists of a 
otp. ‘The skirt and vest are of black velvet. The latter is trimmed with 
The vest is surrounded with white cording. The 
polonaise of figured white foulard is trimmed 


skirt and polonaise. 
bias strips of brown gros grain, and is closed by 


same color, and with black velvet folds, which 
means of button-holes and gros grain buttons. 


+ 2 My 9, 
Ladies hg hildren’s Street and are edged with a cording of réséda gros grain. 
House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. Similar folds trim the over-skirt and waist. 
Fig. 1.—Japanese Foutarp House Dress, Figs. 2 and 3.—Faitte Watkine Suit. 
This dress is made of réséda Japanese foulard, | This suit is made of gray faille.. The skirt is 
and consists of a double skirt and waist. The | trimmed on the bottom with a box- pleated 
skirt is trimmed with grenadine puffs of the | flounce, which is headed with a ruche of the 
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Fig. 5.—Summer CASHMERS 
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Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt FRoM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Jaranese Foutarp Fig. 2.—Fatrte Wavxkine Soult. Fig. 3.—Faitte Watxine Sor. 
Hovse Dress. . Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 
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OUR DOOR-YARD. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
No garden, dear—you understand? We could not 
spare the room 
On that close-planted hill-side farm for what would 
only bloom ; 
But mother pleaded, with a look of longing in her 


face, ‘ 

For just a little spot that flowers might brighten with 
their grace; 

So tasseled corn and bending oats and emerald spears 
of 


wheat 
Waved o'er the wind-swept fields, and by the door 
were roses sweet. 


Old-fashioned roses, red and white, and pinks with 
spicy breath, 
are ~~ ecpgy teenie sate 4 


So fast and far their fingers green wove garlands 


fair and fine, : 

Until the house beneath their touch was radiant as 
a shrine: 

And shrine it was, where loyal hearts in pure devotion 


met, 
And kindled incense fires that burn in hallowed 
fragrance yet. 


Within the little door-yard’s space, from early spring 
to 


We almost had a floral clock the passing hours to 
call. 

From snow-drops and from lilac plumes to asters 
braving frost, 

No inch of ground, no single day, we flower lovers 
lost. 


Ah, I’ve my window garden now, my ferns, my ivies 
green, 

My birds, who flash like balls of light the netted 
wires between, 

And sing, as all caged creatures do, the sweeter for 
the cage— 

But in that tiny door-yard dear I lived my golden age. 

How fair it was—at sunset’s hour, the western sky 

e 

How calm, when o’er the glowing fielde the meek-eyed 
cattle came! 

And Ben let down the bars—‘Mamma!” There’s 


Daisy calling me; 
I’m coming. Is it possible—is that the bell for tea? 
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@@ Wirt the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





UG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Elegant Traveling 
Suits, Walking Dresses, Wrappings, Caps for 
Elderly Ladies, Traveling Conveniences, Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





THE WRINKLED ROSE LEAF. 


T ia not so much the great sorrows and 
disappointments in life of which we com- 
plain, of which we are impatient, over which 
we lose temper, as the pin-pricks of every 
day, the little frets and worries, the small 
collisions of facts and temperaments— in 
brief, the wrinkle in the rose leaf. 

In a great grief we are sometimes sub- 
limed to a heroic endurance; we confront 
the immutable Will, and pause before it too 
much in awe and awful wonder for murmur- 
ing. But there is ne oackszound of neces- 
sity against which the lesser ills may loom 
up imposingly. A great trouble does not.so 
much shut us in upon ourselves as it reveals 
to us the power of suffering in the human 
heart, and puts us in sympathy with all 
mankind, and causes us to realize that the 
whole creation travaileth and groaneth in 
pain; but against the minor trials that flesh 
and spirit are heir to there exists no strong 
sense of an inevitable fiat to uphold the 
weak will and failing nerves. To the bro- 
ken or breaking heart it signifies little that 
the weather is dull, that the piano is out of 
tune, that the train is delayed; the paralysis 
of sorrow has rendered him, in a more or 
less degree, insensible to the rude friction of 
ordinary affairs. Who cares that the bed is 
hard when aching thoughts prick the brain 
into intense action through the long night 
hours? Who, shipwrecked on a desert isl- 
and, grumbles at the fare of sheM-fish, or 
disdains the brackish water at hand, or is 
vexed by the sand in his shoes? It is al- 
ways the great grief that medicines the 
lesser; it is when life goes smoothly with 
us that the wrinkle in the rose leaf irritates, 
and seems a burden too grievous to be borne. 
And there is no denying that it does irritate 
and imbitter many lives which outwardly 
look prosperous and happy enough, and no 
doubt it is as much an affair of individual 
temperament as of unlucky circumstances. 
If we could only resolve not to heed the 
wrinkle in our rose leaf, not to fret and scold 
when the fire goes out, when the keys are 
mislaid, when the bread is heavy; if we 
might be mistress of ourselves though china 





fall; if one could learn to accept all the lit- 
tle unhappy accidents and incidents of the 
day in a spirit of cheerfulness, as necessary 
to the scenic effect, supplying the amber 
tints in the tapestry of life in order that the 
livelier hues may weave into the design 
more harmoniously without any glare of 
coloring; if one, in short, could just put the 
wrinkle out of mind in thinking of the rose 
leaf itself—what a gain were this! Have we 
so little of delight in this fair world that a 
trifling annoyance is sufficient to cloud our 
sky and steal sleep from beneath our eye- 
lids? Is our happiness so insecure that a 
moth in the carpet, a rent in a gown, a bro- 
ken trinket, or an unruly servant is able to 
obscure it? Perhaps the wrinkle in Madame 
Turbot’s rose leaf is the long lineage of 
Neighbor Blood, whose own leaf is wrinkled 
in revenge by madame’s fine equipage and 
apparent prosperity. Madame, surrounded 
by her finery, her Louis Quatorze furnitur- 
ing, her old and new masters, her frescoes 
and folderols, has never been able to banish 
from her mind the picture of her grandfather 
erying fish in the market-place. She sees it 
reflected in the eyes of her high-bred guests; 
she believes it to be photographed in every 
lack of attention froni her world. She looks 
across her sycamore hedge at the low ceilings 
and general dilapidations of the Bloods, and 
sighs for a pedigree; while they, sitting sad- 
ly in the shadow of the family tree, which for 
so many years has kept the sun from their 
vines, waft back a regret that its fruit does 
not compare with that across the hedge. In 
the mean time how much Miss Jennie would 
enjoy her broad aisle seat in church were 
she not conscious that her chignon was at 
the mercy of the congregation! How much 
keener were Trillette’s pleasure in the thun- 
ders of applause and the showers of bouquets 
if Aria were not to make her début in the 
next scene! Even Bridget in the scullery 
was happy till Nora boasted of her higher 
wages. No: the wrinkled rose leaf is not 
confined to age, or sex, or condition. It 
happens to few, if any, to possess the rose 
leaf without the wrinkle, only in a wise ob- 
livion of which can content be found. The 
old would be so happy among their memories 
and friends but for this failing strength, this 
lost bloom, this something that has robbed 
life of its pith—in short, they would have 
the experience of fifty and the beauty and 
innocence of twenty. Then life would be 
so sweet to the young if they had surmount- 
ed their trials, subdued their awkward- 
nesses, written their books, painted their 
pictures, turned their dreams into realities, 
and achieved success; if they might have the 
self-poise and ease of middle age, and still 
retain the infinite charm of youth. 

When Rosalind married Collyn, she fan- 
cied that at last events had ironed out her 
rose leaf, that she had taken out a policy 
against trouble; but when Collyn took to 
late hours, she discovered that there was no 
spell could keep the wrinkles from growing. 
So, when young Invoice fell heir to a for- 
tune, he devoutly believed there was no 
more up-hill work to be done; but, bless 
us! if he didn’t find it quite as hard to keep 
his money as toearn it! What with invest- 
ments, insurances, speculations, disasters by 
fire and water, and land-sharks, his poor 
rose leaf became so crumpled that you would 
never know it for the same whose deepest 
wrinkles were occasioned by flirtation’s 
fickle fancies or the splitting of a new glove. 
To be sure, there is a great difference in the 
way in which various people accept their 
wrinkle, and the use they make of it. With 
many it is a constant matter of complaint, 
as if nothing of the kind ever soured anoth- 
er’s experience: it’s always just their luck. 
They have such an itching for sympathy, 
such a knack at self-pity, that they are for- 
ever parading their little trials before their 
friends, never guessing that because these 
show only the fresh and dewy side of the 
rose leaf, which the sun touches, that its 
wrinkle is kept well in the shade. Again, 
there is another class who rather plume 
themselves upon the variety of their aggra- 
vations and miseries : nobody ever has such 
servants as they have; nobody’s children 
ever required so much attention; nobody’s 
appetite was ever so poor; the canker-worm 
never attacks other orchards with such mal- 
ice prepense; nobody else’s preserves ferment 
so easily. “Cousin Kate may think that 
she has seen trouble, but it’s a flea-bite com- 
pared to mine,” cries one of this class; and 
so she goes on deepening the wrinkle in face 
and temper as well as in the rose leaf ; while 
here is Silencia, whose trials, like the thorns, 
are kept under the rose. Her lovers may 
slight her, her own familiar friend play dou- 
ble, society snub her ; the railroad company 
may cut up her hereditary acres, the school- 
boys steal her peaches ; her grandfather may 
have died of cancer or insanity ; she may be 
plain, with an inordinate love of beauty, 
poor, with a hankering for luxury, eager for 
travel, and bound to the heartin-stone, or 
fond of home, and condemned to boarding- 
houses ; she may have a bonnet that doesn’t 





become her, a silk gown too scant or ill fit- 
ting, a boot that pinches, a chignon a shade 
too light—but you will never hear of any 
of these things from her lips. Though the 
wrinkle in her rose leaf keeps her awake 
nights, swells her heart in her bosom, yet 
she smoothes it out with a smile as best she 
may: in thinking of and being grateful for 
the blessings she has, she strives to be in- 
different to those she has not. 





SUTTEE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


‘oo English nation has seen fit to sup- 
press, or to endeavor to suppress, wife- 
burning among its Indian dependencies. It 
may be questioned whether England is wise 
in thus interfering with the domestic insti- 
tutions of its colonies. India is remote and 
alien, and what seems horrible to us may be 
to our Hindoo friends a solemn aiid sacred 
joy. If the Indian widows are forced to 
this self-sacrifice by male and main force, or 
by the brutal tyranny of an unregenerate 
public opinion, it is well for the strong hand 
of England to be raised in their defense ; 
but if it be done from pure love and loath- 
ing—love for the dead and loathing for all 
the bereft life that remains: despair and 
loneliness and mourning without hope— 
why should we close the heavens to their 
chariot of fire ? 

I rise to move, however, that if suttee is 
to be abolished in India, the balance of pow- 
er shall be retained by establishing it in 
this country—with one amendment: that, 
if the expression may be pardoned, the boot 
should be on the other leg. When a woman 
loses her husband, I would have her make 
herself as comfortable as possible. When a 
man loses his wife, let him throw himself on 
her funeral pile and burn up. This is not 
only for abstract justice’s sake, to atone for 
the poor women who have embraced the 
flames in the Old World, but for the sake of 
concrete justice and the best interests of all 
concerned. If the husband dies with his 
wife, the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
the uncles and aunts, immediately step in, 
adopt the children, care for the property, 
and, so far as possible, make good to the or- 
phans the places of the lost. Blood is so 
strong that one or two removes do not per- 
ceptibly weaken it. Indeed, the danger is 
that the grandmother will dote too much on 
her grandchild. Indulgence and fondness 
will not be so well tempered by wisdom as 
they were with her own child. The sister 
will watch over her sister’s orphans with 
more than a mother’s vigilance, and the 
brother will rear his brother’s boy with the 
care and cost of his own. 

If the husband does not die, he immedi- 
ately becomes a dog in the manger. He 
neither takes care of the children himself, 
nor can any one else take care of them. In 
course of time he goes straightway and mar- 
ries a strange woman, who may or may not 
be in love with him, but who certainly is 
not in love with his children, and who is 
yet put in a position which only love can 
render tolerable. Who is so weak as to 
maintain that a man would not better have 
been burned? He may not like it at first— 
doubtless he will not; but he will soon be- 
come used to it; and indeed I see no reason 
why he should not presently regard it with 
as much enthusiasm and cling to it with as 
much tenacity as do the widows of India. 

Once a little boy lost his young mother, 
and a short time afterward his young father. 
A considerable property was left to him, 
which was carefully invested by one rela- 
tive, and in the house of another he found a 
home. He grew up surrounded by love and 
care. He received the finest Christian cul- 
ture, and a liberal and professional educa- 
tion. A charming wife, bright and beauti- 
ful children, adorn and enrich his life, and 
give purpose and scope to his future. But 
as I saw him pass my window this morning, 
erect and strong, with the firm step and the 
clear brow of a prosperous and happy man, 
I thought of a playmate of his, his little next- 
door neighbor, a pretty, piquant, tiny girl, 
born under a sky as bright as his, and setting 
out in life with as fair a prospect. She, too,in 
her tender childhood encountered the same 
calamity that beset him—the loss of a youth- 
ful mother; but unhappily she did not also 
lose her father. He lived and married again 
—martried a woman who made the tales and 
traditions of heartless step-mothers a dreary 
reality. Through her dead mother the little 
girl inherited an ample fortune, but the law 
gave the whole income and control of it to 
the father as long as he lived, and his own 
weakness gave it to the step-mother, from 
whose hands not a farthing trickled down 
upon the poor girl. By coldness and rude- 
ness her mother’s family were alienated and 


repelled from her father’s house, and she, del- 


icately born and reared, grew up to drudgery 
and mean living, and all the infernal degra- 
dations devised by a miserly nature. She 
was shabbily and scantily clad, debarred the 





social pleasures belonging to her age and po- 
sition, and at seventeen sent out into the 
world to earn her own living—she who, had 
she been able to come by her own, would no 
more have needed to toil, and who, indeed, 
was scarcely more fit to toil, than the lilies 
of the field. But she was a lady born and 
bred, and she scorned to complain of a fate 
which she could not escape; and her pretty 
face and dainty figure lent a silken grace to 
the commonest gown, while her high spirits 


} and the archness and vivacity of youth for- 


bade all thought of pity, or even any suspi- 
cion of the truth. She married, and though 
an only daughter ‘and the heir of a large 
property, she received no outfit but such as 
her own brave fingers could supply. Chil- 
dren came to her love and delight, but the 
privations, the struggles, and the suppres- 
sions of her young years had probably weak- 
ened the prop of life. Her father died, leav- 
ing a will which bequeathed his whole prop- 
erty to his wife. He was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate man, and unquestionably fond 
of his daughter, who had ever been true and 
dutiful to him; yet he had left her, his only 
child, without a penny, and his grand-chil- 
dren were unnamed in his last will and tes- 
tament. The blow was too much for her. 
Without any visible disease, she faded and 
faltered. She had battled bravely and si- 
lently, but her small store of strength was 
spent, and one night she lay down, too 
tired to claim the good-night kiss, “But 
you want to kiss Sweetins, mamma?” and 
“Sweetins” was lifted to mamma’s.side, and 
felt the last kiss of loving lips, and then 
the tired mother, the wronged and outraged 
daughter—poor fragile creature—closed her 
weary eyes and woke no more. 

Is it strange that when I see the man go 
by with his buoyant stride and swing to 
meet his merry children awaiting him at the 
garden gate, I think of his little playfellow 
lying under the winter snow, and the chil- 
dren that go unmothered through the world? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING, 


ype toilettes are so generally worn by 
ladies who dress in colors that those who 
wear mourning for deceased relatives are com- 
pelled to adopt still deeper black in order to dis- 
tinguish their memorial dress from the fashion- 
able uniform of the day. Heavy plain English 
fashions in mourning are followed here in pref- 
erence to the showy lustrous dresses glistening 
with jet that French women call mourning. 
Mourning black is made in the plainest, simplest 
manner, is confined to a few fabrics, and is also 
worn longer than formerly. A welcome relief, 
however, is given to this sombre and unwhole- 
some dress by wearing white around the neck 
and wrists and inside bonnets; also by the thin 
veil of net or grenadine worn over the face, while 
crape veils hang behind like streamers. English 
crape trimmings on bombazine are considered 
the deepest mourning, and are retained longer 
than formerly, but wearing crape does not now 
include seclusion from society, as it once did. 
Dresses made entirely of crape mounted on a silk 
foundation are worn on full-dress occasions— 
for instance, ladies in the second year of mourn- 
ing for a parent have dinner dresses of English 
crape laid in kilt pleats that cover the silk un- 
derneath, an apron of crape with sash behind, 
and a simple basque smoothly covered with 
crape. Many families wear plain crape folds the 
first year, add crape pleatings mixed with trim- 
mings of the dress material for the second year, 
then leave off crape altogether, wearing fanciful 
trimmings of the dress goods, that finally make 
the dress look like the ordinary black toilettes 
worn out of mourning. ‘‘Second mourning,” in 
the old fashion of purple and gray, has gone out 
of use, and light mourning now consists of lus- 
trous black dresses trimmed with jet and lace, 
relieved by a great deal of white. ‘These grada- 
tions are not very marked, as each household 
has its own customs, some old families wearing 
mourning half their lives, while others adopt it 
for a very brief season; hence it is difficult to 
speak definitely of costumes about which there 
is so little uniformity. 

Among materials for mourning dresses the 
handsomest is English bombazine. It is heavier 
and less lustrous than French bombazine, and is 
worn for first deep mourning during all seasons 
of the year. It costs from $1 50 to $4 a yard. 
For spring and summer suits the soft hanging 
tamise cloth is probably next in favor. ‘This 
fabric is all wool, with plain surface, from thirty- 
four to forty-five inches wide, and costs from 85 
cents to $2 75 a yard. The quality sold for 
$1 75 a yard is exceedingly fine and soft, and is 
most used. French challi.is also commended 
for summer wear, as it is light and cool: price 
from 80 cents to $1 a yard. In thinner goods 
plain grenadines, either all silk or else silk and 
wool mixed, are the leading fabrics for deep 
mourning dresses; they are trimmed with folds 
of grenadine piped with crape. Striped, spotted, 
and damask grenadines are only worn in light 
mourning. For summer dresses Byzantine is a 
regular mourning goods without lustre. It is 
half transparent, and is made of pure silk and 
wool very closely twisted. Florentine is the 
name of another mourning material made a lit- 
tle heavier than grenadine. ; 

Widows’ mourning is distinct from all others 
in its plainness. It consists of bombazine and 
tamise dresses made with a polonaise or a basque 
and single skirt almost covered with crape, The 
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English crape used is a yard and a half wide, 
without a fold in the middle, and comes in a roll 
instead of in boxes. For the dress skirt this 
crape is not put on in folds or pleatings, but is 
doubled and shaped to the skirt, covering it from 
the hips down, and having but one seam. The 

ue has perfectly tight sleeves, is very high 
and close in the neck, is covered plainly with 
crape, and has no over-skirt to accompany it. 
Small button-moulds covered with crape fasten 
the front; around the neck is a small collar of 
doubled crape, and the crape cuffs are entirely 
without ornament. The bonnet is of doubled 
crape also, with a small puff of white crépe lisse 
across the forehead for a widow’s cap, and black 
strings. The crape veil is a yard and a half long, 
with a hem a quarter of a yard deep. It may 
be worn with a string in one end tied around the 
bonnet, with the sides fastened behind below the 
high braids of hair ; or else, in nun-like fashion, 
the middle of the veil is fastened by jet pins on 
each side of the bonnet, and the ends cover the 
face and drape the back. For wraps, sacques 
and mantillas are cut of the dress goods, cov- 
ered with crape, and finished on the edge by a 
milliner’s fold. Square shawls of Thibet cloth 
with a deep border of crape are worn by old la- 
dies in their widowhood. 

Mourning for other near relatives—parents, 
children, a sister, or brother—is made of the 
materials already mentioned, but copies more 
closely the fashions used in colors; for instance, 
there are sleeveless basques of crape, crape sashes 
and fraises, crape aprons, and over-skirts trimmed 
with crape, while lower skirts have kilt pleatings 
of crape, bias folds, and flounces trimmed with 
crape. A high standing fraise of pleated English 
crape is sewed permanently to the neck of tamise 
basques and polonaises, and an inner pleating of 
white crépe lisse is worn with them. ‘This lisse 
pleating costs from 80 cents to $1 a yard. Black 
may be worn around the neck for the first three 
months of mourning, but it is disagreeable and 
unhealthy, and many families wear white from 
the first. Large button-moulds two inches in 
diameter, covered with the dress material and 
with doubled crape, are used on polonaises. A 
succession of lapping bias folds around the entire 
skirt trims tamise tastefully; the over dress is 
then an ample chatelaine polonaise, with cuffs, 
pockets, and sash of crape. Other dresses have 
lengthwise bands or folds of crape on the front 
breadths, with crape kilting behind. Few gath- 
ered ruffles are used in mourning. The smallest 
piping of crape heads grenadine folds, bands, 
and pleatings. Bombazine basques are simply 
edged with two tiny folds of crape, and the pos- 
tilion or fan pleatings behind show a crape lin- 
ing. A model basque of this kind has crape 
straps @ la militaire across the front, with a 
button in each strap, and tight sleeves with 
deep crape cuffs on which are three straps and 
buttons. The Worth over-skirt hangs straight 
open and long in front, and is caught up behind 
under a crape sash; great square pockets of crape 
are on its sides, and it is bordered with a three- 
inch bias band of bombazine piped with crape. 
The lower skirt has six large crape buttons 
straight down the front breadth, with crape 
straps beside them, and a kilt flounce around 
the skirt. A tamise suit has a long polonaise 
with revers in front, is shortly draped behind, 
and is edged with a bias band of tamise piped 
with crape. Square crape pockets, square cutis 
on very close sleeves, and large crape buttons. 
The new wide Josephine belt is three inches 
broad, made of crape folds, and has a sash of 
crape loops two-eighths wide when doubled; 
tablier trimming of buttons and folds up the 
front of the skirt, and three straight kilt pleat- 
ings behind. A mourning silk has a basque 
piped with crape and a high fraise around the 
neck. The apron is of crape edged with crimp- 
ed fringe, and is finished behind by sashes. 
Lengthwise bias crape bands trim the three front 
breadths; the back widths have silk flounces 
deeply bound with crape. Sleeveless basques 
of crape are lined with silk, merely piped on 
the edges, have a high fraise, and are fastened 
by buttons of crape held in bound button-holes. 
With such dresses crape bonnets are worn alike 
in summer and winter. Soft white tulle ruches 
above the forehead are used for face trimming 
when white is preferred, as it usually is, but the 
lisse puff is for widows only. The long crape 
veil is stitched in a cluster of pleats near the left 
and front of the bonnet, is drawn back down on 
the crown so that it almost conceals the bonnet, 
and is fastened low down on the back and left to 
droop straight and long behind; plain jet pins in 
oblong blocks conceal where it is stitched. A 
plain Brussels net, or else a gray grenadine, 
veil is then worn over the face. 

The jewelry admissible at this stage of mourn- 
ing is black onyx or jet, without a particle of 
gold visible. Lar-rings are black onyx balls, 
perfectly smooth and plain, costing $4 and up- 
ward for those from the size of a pea to that of 
a bullet. Spiral ear-rings that screw into the 
lobe of the ear are merely black buttons of onyx, 
thick and flat, or else a tiny diamond is in their 
centre. Chatelaines of very dark tortoise-shell 
are also worn in mourning. For the second 
year of mourning and for morning wear are sets 
of old silver, darker than the oxidized metal, 
made into quaint brooches, long ear-rings or else 
balls, large square sleeve-buttons with the wear- 
er’s initials, or else with carvings of flowers, or 
birds, or Egyptian heads, and above all the cha- 
telaines of silver for holding watch, vinaigrette, 
and umbrella. 

The complimentary mourning worn for distant 
relatives, relatives by marriage, and friends is 
very little more than the black dresses in general 
use, without being brightened by colors in rib- 
bons, flowers, and jewelry. Black silk and lus- 
trous cashmere are admitted here, and the black 
camel’s-hair polonaises that are limp and lus- 
treless enough to be appropriate for deepest 





mourning, though they have not been adopted 
for it. The bonnet is of black chip with dull 
silk trimmings, or else of Brussels net with jet 
ornaments. 

VARIETIES. 


The loose-fronted polonaise, or redingote, with 
adjusted back, described in Madame Raymond’s 
last letter, has come into sudden popularity here. 
The Bazar introduced this garment a year ago 
last December by an engraving and Supplement 
pattern given in Vol. IV., No. 49. 

baize is a favorite fabric for inexpensive 
traveling suits for spring, summer, and fall. It 
is all wool, light and sleazy, yet strong, and is 
shown in the natural gray and brown colors of 
the wool. It is 50 cents a yard; from twenty 
to twenty-five yards are required for a costume 
with long polonaise and flounced skirt, trimmed 
with bias silk of the same shade. 

Polonaises with basque fronts are most seen 
on French dresses of silk and grenadine. The 
back is a regular Marguerite shape. Other styl- 
ish polonaises are perfectly plain in the front, 
with trimming up the sides, or else buttons down 
the side seams; the back is slightly bouffant, 
long, and is held back by tapes tied over the 
tournure. Linen and batiste polonaises, already 
braided, are shown in boxes. They are long 
enough to serve as a morning wrapper when not 
draped. Price from $10 upward, not made. 
Blue camel’s-hair polonaises are in great favor 
with blondes. One seen on Fifth Avenue had 
a blue silk sash, belt, pockets, ruff, and silver 
buttons. The dress skirt was black taffeta silk, 
with clustered kilt pleating for trimming. A 
black Rubens hat, gray undressed kid gloves, 
and dainty lingerie of white percale with pale 
blue cross-bars completed the toilette. 

Percale cuffs and collars with colored spots, 
lines, and cross-bars promise at length to find 
favor for morning suits. They cost from 50 
cents to $1 a set. Pleated ruffs for neck and 
under-sleeves are made of percale, as well as the 
square cuffs and standing English collar. Dark 
cambric in gray, blue, or black and white squares 
is made into collars and cuffs for traveling, and 
is worn in the morning with black dresses. 

The novelty of novelties is French dresses 
made with silk ruffs held out by wires. These 
ruffs are of the dress silk made double, and con- 
sist of two plain folds beginning at the belt, ex- 
tending up the front, and standing curved out 
behind like the ruffs of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Little girls from ten years of age downward 
are wearing high-crowned Normandy caps of 
Swiss muslin made over blue or pink silk. The 
crown is pointed on top, shaped over a founda- 
tion of stiff net, and gathered into a band that 
borders the face. A ribbon band passes around 
the face, and is edged with Valenciennes lace. 
A bow of many loops and ends is high in front, 
and long streamers hang behind. Black velvet 
ribbon trimming is used for large girls. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; Misses Switzer ; and GEDNEY; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL is growing more and 
more complimentary of the U. 8. In a recent 
lecture in London, in alluding to the high scien- 
tific standard maintained in the United States, 
he read some extracts from a lecture deliver- 
ed by President Wu1Ts, of Cornell University, 
which he “‘ had never seen surpassed in the writ- 
ings of European thinkers.”’ 

—It has not been the felicity of the Bazar to 
have alluded in its ‘personals’? to the Begum 
of Bhopal. We now introduce her. She is the 
ruler of a province in India, which she admin- 
isters with so much skill and energy that, on 
Lord NorTHBROOK’s recent tour of inspection 
through India, he convened a special chapter 
of the order for the purpose of investing her 
Highness with the dignity of Knight Grand 
Commander of the most noble order of the Star 
of India. 

—The marble statue of Mazzrnt, life size, has 
been set up in the great court of the city palace 
of Genoa. Itis the gift of a citizen named Ruc- 
GERO. 

—Miss Em1ty FairTHrvtt is soon to receive a 
noteworthy testimonial from certain ingenious 
work-women of the West. When Miss Fairu- 
FULL was at Elgin, Illinois, she inspected the 
watch manufactory at that place, and said pleas- 
ant and encouraging words to the fair and busy 
workers. So much pleased were they by her 
visit that they have resolved upon and are now 
making for her a beautiful watch, the interest 
in which may be inferred from the fact that 
every little wheel and cog and spring, etc., etc., 
that enters into the manufacture of that watch 
will be the product of the women employed in 
the manufactory. Could mortal woman desire 
a more exquisite testimonial than such a “ tick- 
e 


—Queen Victoria has recently presented to 
the Historical Museum in Derby an original let- 
ter from Prince CHARLES Stuart, dated in 1745. 

—Sad romance: beautiful Princess THERESA 
of Oldenburg broke an engagement with the 
hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar out of 
a desire to wed a young and handsome music- 
teacher. The Emperor of Russia, in whose 
army the father of the princess serves as a gen- 
eral, was, in consequence, asked to elevate the 
music-teacher to the dignity of baron. Done. 
After having been supplied with the necessary 
means to live according to his dignity, he has 
been ordered to leave St. Petersburg. Such is 
the cruelty of the — Russian ! 

—The CUNARD line of steamers has certain 
“personal” regulations which a captain can 
only break in emergencies of the most serious 
kind, and the result of their well-defined instruc- 
tions has been that they have never lost a pas- 
senger. Some of their regulations, indeed, are 
so strict as to be somewhat amusing. For in- 
stance, not very long ago the master of one of 
their Liverpool and New York fleet having a 
short time previously taken to himself = wife, 
applied for permission to take his helpmaie with 
him for just one voyage. The request was 





— more readily than he had anticipated, 
ut, as it turned out, the company took one view 
of the transaction and the captain another. 
Proceeding as usual to superintend the removal 
of the steamer from the dock to the river, he 
was astounded to find a brother captain in the 
act of giving orders. Explanations were given, 
and it transpired that though the company were 
not unwilling that Captain —— should take his 
wife to America, they were not disposed to in- 
trust him with the ship also. One charge was 
sufficient where the lives of — a thousand 
passengers and the safety of a very large amount 
of property were concerned. The story illus- 
trates very forcibly the manner in which the 
CuNnaRD proprietors have obtained a reputation 
both for speed and safety. 

—This is told of a guest at the mansion of the 
late SamuEL Cott. He noticed that gas was 
burning all over the house. Great chambers 
unoccupied, large halls, parlors, corridors, were 
all ablaze. ‘You are extravagant with your 
gas,’’ said the stranger to the butler, who was 
showing the house. ‘‘ Perhaps so,”’ was the re- 
ply; ‘but, you see, the Colonel owns the gas- 
works, and we like to patronize him.” 

—Professor PALMIERI, of Naples, states that 
the sismograph, a sort of earthquakeometer, 
which had indicated the different shocks of 
earthquake a month ago, is still very unquiet. 
This, he says, clearly demonstrates that we have 
entered on a fresh period of eruption, which 
may commence any day. Nice to think of! He 
has officially announced another eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

—Miss RoTHSCHILD, who was recently married 
to the Hon. Mr. YorKE, completed about two 
years ago, with her sister, a translation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, but which was printed 
only for private circulation. It was the work of 
several years, during which time the translators 
almost altogether eschewed fashionable life. 

—M. Tuiers is a bit extravagant in some 
things. He possesses in his collection of pic- 
tures a small canvas some few inches square, 
which may with the frame be worth twenty 
francs, for which he gave 8000, having bought 
it in 1864 as a Ruysdael. It has paid expenses 
over and over, for whenever TurERs feels tempt- 
ed to buy a picture he looks at it, and—over- 
comes the temptation. 

—Senator SuMNER recently remarked to a 
lady: ‘‘I have known beauty to go with years, 
but this, I fear, is the exception, not the 
rule. One of the handsomest women I ever 
knew was the mother of Lord BrougHam. At 
the time I met her she must have been over 
eighty years of age. I was then quite a boy, and 
abroad for the first time, and met with the kind- 
ness to be invited to the castle of this nobleman. 
The manners and figure of Mrs. BrouGHam be- 
trayed none of the decrepitude of age. I shall 
never forget her extreme kindness and efforts to 
entertain a young American.” 

—Father HYacInTHE is making preparations 
to revisit the United States, accompanied, of 
course, by his American wife. 

—Krupp, the great German manufacturer, 
selects for overseers practical mechanics and 

raduates of the polytechnic schools. At his 
aboratory are several chemists, one of whom is 
one of the most celebrated analytical chemists 
on the Continent. Mr. Krupp also retains a 
doctor of laws, who is constantly engaged with 
the settlement of contracts and disputed ques- 
tions of law. There are several interpreters to 
converse with the many foreigners who call at 
the office. 

—Mr. SPURGEON has in very direct terms de- 
clined the proposition to come to the U.S. to 
lecture. e says: ‘‘I am not open to an offer 
for lecturing; neither is it my profession. I 
appreciate the liberal nature of the offer, and 
it is not declined with any reference to amount. 
One hundred times the sum would not tempt 
me to lecture for money, as I do not feel it to 
be my calling.” 

—Mark Twain says in a recent letter: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the last two months my next-door neighbor, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER, has dropped his 
Back- Log Studies, and he and I have written 
a bulky novel in partnership. He has worked 
up the fiction, and I have hurled in the facts. 
I consider it one of the most astonishing novels 
that ever was written. Night after night I sit 
up reading it over and over again and crying.” 

—The Miss Apsy HuTcHInson, of the Hurcu- 
INSON family, tribe of Asa, who was married re- 
cently to Mr. ANDERSON, of Minnesota, is a niece 
of that ABBy HUTCHINSON who was of the orig- 
inal tribe of JEssE, or words to that effect, and 
whose married name is Patton. 

—Senator SUMNER has been pleasantly inter- 
viewed by ‘‘ Olivia,” of the Philadelphia Press, 
about celebrities whom he met abroad in years 
gone by. The intervieweress asked him, ‘* Will 
a woman of good judgment marry a man fifteen 
years younger than herself?’ To which Mr. 
SuMNER replied: ‘‘I shall have to refer you to 
Mr. DisRaELI. I know that to have been a very 
happy marriage. I met Mr. DisRagE.i and his 
wife at Munich when they were on their wed- 
ding tour. At the principal hotel we met at the 
breakfast-table. Mr. DISRAELI sat by the side 
of his newly made wife. He might have been, 
or at least looked, about thirty years old. His 
intensely black hair was smoothed to perfection. 
At that time he had become famous as an au- 
thor. jag, Boone seemed noticeably new about 
him. Mrs. DisRaELI appeared like a kind-heart- 
ed, middle-aged Englishwoman, and DiIskAELI 
seemed the one to carry the idea that he had 
drawn the prize. Time has shown how devoted 
they were to each other. Inthe last few months 
we hear of his walking by her side and support- 
ing her tenderly. She must have been nearly if 
not quite eighty. In my opinion DisRag.i is 
one of the most remarkable men of this age, 
when we remember the obstacles he had to 
overcome to reach the position he occupies in 
England. The prejudice which exists there 
against his Jewish faith alone is enough to chill 
the most ambitious.” 

—C.LaRA ZIEGLER, the celebrated German tra- 
gedienne, has been offered an engagement in this 
country of $1000 a night for one hundred per- 
formances, beginning next September. Miss 
ZIEGLER has a life engagement with the Royal 
Theatre, Munich, but is trying to obtain the 
royal permit of leave of absence to accept this 
engagement. 

—Possibly it may interest some of the lady 
readers of the Bazar to know what was worn by 
royalty at the recent Drawing-room held by the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty 
wore a black silk dress with a train trimmed 





with crape and feathers, and diamond and pearl 
coronet over a long white tulle veil with black 
tulle trimmings. Her Majesty also wore a neck- 
lace composed of two rows of large pearls, and 
pearl and diamond brooches. Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of black 
tulle over a black silk petticoat, handsomely 
trimmed with white lace, looped with bunches 
of cherries, and a train of rich black silk cover- 
ed with white lace; head-dress, a tiara of dia- 
monds, feathers, and veil. Her Royal Highness 
Princess CHRISTIAN, of Schleswig-Holstein, wore 
a black train and petticoat, trimmed with Brus- 
sels lace; head-dress, a tiara of turquoise and 
diamonds; ornaments, turquoise and diamonds. 
Her pj me Highness Princess Louise (Marchio- 
ness of Lorne) wore a violet petticoat with Hon- 
iton lace, and a white poult de soie train, with 
ruching and feather trimming; ornaments, opals 
and diamonds. 

—When Professor TynDaLL got back to Lon- 
don he met the uniform question, ‘‘ How did you 
like the Americans?’ with the answer that he 
was not in a position to form an opinion of the 
American people. From first to last, he says, 
he was among cultivated gentlemen and ladies, 
among thinkers and men of science; he was ad- 
dressing the most pleasant and, apparently, in- 
telligent audiences; and though there may have 
been numbers of people he might have disliked, 
he did not see them. To base an estimate of the 
whole country upon what he saw of it would be 
unfair; it would make America a realized Uto- 
pia. ‘‘There was,’’ as he expressed it, ‘‘no 
break in the continuity of my existence. I part- 
ed from friends here, and found myself among 
just such friends there.” 

—Miss BRaDDON has reason to respect the 
proprietors of the London Home Journal, who 
pay her ten thousand dollars for her current 
novel in that publication. 

—A Philadelphia lady, the Countess DresBacn, 
is now one of the leaders of society and fashion 
in Berlin. 

—Queen Victoria is said to be growing very 
gray and feeble, and shuns society more than 
ever. 

—Mr. STANLEY has again receded from the 
U. §., and gone as representative of the Herald 
to Khiva to see what is to be done there. 

—The ladies of Philadelphia are taking an im- 
portant part in the work of making the coming 
Centennial in that city a great success. A com- 
mittee of thirty-six women in each ward has 
been organized to procure subscriptions for the 
general fund.. A grand meeting arranged by 
them was held at the Academy of Music on 
the 19th of April, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Lexington. The beauty and brains of 
the city were present. Among the orators who 
were especially brilliant on the occasion was 
DaniEL DOUGHERTY, who, in Philadelphia, is 
what James T. BRaDy was in New York. In 
the audience sat two great-granddaughters of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — Mrs. GILLESPIE, chair- 
man of the Ladies’ Centennial Committee of 
Thirteen, and Mrs. Emory, wife of Major-Gen- 
eral Wiitu1amM H. Emory, in command of the 
Department of New Orleans—both in their 
healthy prime, and eager for the success of the 
Centennial. Certainly it is a pleasant spectacle 
that the great-granddaughter of FRANKLIN ° 
daughter of the honored WiLL1am DUANE), 
should be president of the Committee of Thir- 
teen (the number of the original colonies), to in- 
voke the ladies of America to join in the cele- 
bration of the Declaration of Independence, in 
which FRANKLIN figured a plain, simple, yet im- 
mortal character ! 

—Jenny Linp charms the private circles of 
Berlin with her still delightful voice. Her 
daughter also gives promise of great musical 
power. 

—Two of New York’s best singers, Madame 
Dr RyTHER and Madame Van ZANDT, are to 
take prominent parts in a grand musical festival 
to be held this month in Rutland, Vermont. 

—The following jeu d’esprit of the late N. P. 
WILLIs has just come to light for the first time 
in the Wilmington Journal. Mr. W. was at a 
soirée given in Washington by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gases to the Hon. Joun A. CAMPBELL, then 
just returned as the minister to Mexico (now a 
prominent citizen of New Orleans). Mr. Camp- 
BELL was, of course, the distinguished guest of 
the evening, and received from Mrs. GALES very 
great attention. But that lady observed that 
her niece, Miss SEATON, was even more attentive 
to WILLIs than she herself was to Mr. Camp- 
BELL, and feared it might be thought imprudent 
in one so young, and wrote on a slip of paper 
her fears, requesting her niece not to be so par- 
ticular in her attentions to the poet. This slip 
of paper was seen by Mr. WILLIs, who asked 
leave to reply to it, which he did as follows: 


“Why, my dear aunt, would you me trammel? 
You strain at a Nat, and swallow a Campbell.” 


—MIcHAEL REEsgE, of San Francisco, has giv- 
en two thousand dollars for the library of the 
late Dr. Francis LIeBer, and presented it to 
the University of California. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, though 
elected to Congress from Georgia, announces 
that he has no intention of resigning the editor- 
ship of the Atlanta Sun, and declares that 
“peace throughout the State, quiet, and har- 
mony prevail, including all classes, white and 
black,” and that every body is now perfectly 
protected in Georgia. 

—The late Colonel ELLsworrtu is finally to 
have a monument, $3000 having been subscribed 
for that purpose by Governor Dix, Judge Por- 
TER, and other eminent citizens. Those who 
remember Colonel ELLSwortxH’s first visit to 
Washington will also remember that after the 
war broke out certain of the Washington fire- 
men refused to extinguish a fire at Willard’s 
Hotel, whereupon ELLswortH and his men 
broke open the engine-house, and put out the 
fire, for which Mr. WILLARD gave the regiment 
$500 in gold. <A part of this goes toward the 
monument. 

—The Miss WADsworTH who hast just been 
appointed — to the Sultan is a daughter 
of Titus V. WapswortH, of Franklin, New 
Hampshire. She is a graduate from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, studied medicine in Phila- 
delphia, practiced her profession four years in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, then evaded the 
country and caused herself to be conveyed to 
Constantinople, where she has diagnosed all 
sorts of Turks, and is now, by special call, to 
feel the pulse, examine the tongue, and look 
over the great Sultan himself and his somewhat 
numerous family. 
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FoR LINGERIE. 


Crochet Edging and Inser- 

tion for Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 

Boru edgings and insertions are 

worked with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80. 

For the edg- 


" ing Fig. 1 cro- 
~ chet on a ch, 
(chain stitch) 
foundation of 

r the requisite 
ma length the Ist 
round. — * 1 
sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the 
> next founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 
5 ILp.(picot; for 

» this crochet 1 & 
ch., take the 
f needle out of 
~ the loop, insert 


- . it in the front 
Fig. 4.—Crocuer 
INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE. 





horizontal and § 
the vertical 
veins of the 
sc., throw the 
thread over the needle, and draw 
it through as a loop), 1 sc. on the 
following foun- 
dation st., and 


de. (double cro- F 
chet) separated 
by 1 ch. on the 
next p. in the @ 
P ing round, 
1 ch., with this 
ae over the fol- : 
owing p., and j 
repeat from *. 
round.—Al- 
ways alternatel 
8 sl. (slip stitch) | 
on the next 2 
de. and the ch, 





Fig. 2.—SrctT1on 
oF LAMBREQUIN 
FoR ToorTH-PICK 


Stanp.—Foti between the 2 ans 
Size.—[See Fig. 1, de., 7 ch. 4th 
Page 325.] round.—* 2 sc. on the next ch. between 2 dc. 


worked on 1 p. in 
the second round, 
thus surrounding 
also the sl. of the 
third round; then 
work on the next 
ch. scallop 4 sc., 
3 sc. with 3 p., 
and 4 sc.; repeat 
from *. 

The edging Fig. 
2 consists of five 
rounds. Onafoun- 
dation of the req- 
uisite length crochet the 
Ist round like that of 
the edging shown by 
Fig. 1. 2d round.—* 1 sc. 
on the next p. of the preced- 
ing round, 1 ch., 1 p. (for the 
p. of this and the following 
round crochet 2 ch., drop the 
loop from the needle, insert 
the needle in the ch. before 
the last, and draw the thread 
through), 3 ch., 5 p., 3 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., pass over 5 p. of 
the preceding round, and re- 
peat from *. Work the 3d round like the 2d round, but alw ays 
crochet the sc. on the middle of the 5 p. of the dst round which were 
passed over, and in working the picot scallops always fasten to the 
middle of the 3 ch. after the first and before the last p. of each 
scallop in the preceding round with 1 sl., as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 4th round.—This round is worked on the other side of the 
foundation on the wrong side of the work. > 1 sl. on the next 
foundation st., 1 p. (for this p. crochet 1 ch., drop the loop from 
the needle, insert the needle in the last sl., and draw through the 
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Fig. 2.—LAMBREQUIN IN SaTIN 
Sritcu For AsH-REcEIveR.—Fot. 
Sizx.—[See Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


the preceding 
round, 1 ch. 
For the in- 
sertion Fig. 3 
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EMBROIDERED BORDER FOR FURNITURE, HANGINGS, ETC, 


~ 


gether with 1 sc., work one leaflet, and so on. 


The insertion 
Fig. 4 is worked 
from the mid- 
die. Make a 
ch. foundation 
measuring one 
and one-half the 
length of the in- 
sertion. This 
foundation is 


crossed over by the 
st. of the 1st round, 
working always alter- 
nately 1 sl. on 1 foun- 
dation st., 7 ch., with 
these pass over 7 foun- 
these 7 
ch, should alternately come 
once on one side and once 
on the other side of the 
The 2d 
round is worked on one 
side of the scallops formed 
by the foundation st. and 
the st. of the Ist round. 
Crochet * 7 sl. on the 7 
ch. of the next scallop, 
then 3 sl. on the first 3 ch. 
then 2 sl. with 2 p. and 2 sl. on the 4 st. of the same ch. scallop, 


dation st. ; 


foundation st. 


Ter 
b. 


PE 





and repeat from *. 


= 7ch. on the middle st. of each scallop consisting of sl., thus always 
passing over the picot scallops. 
responding sl. 1 te., then 1 stc. at the foot of the latter, and 1 te. 
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Fig. 2.—Cixocuet Eperne 


Ke FoR LINGERIE. 
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side of the foundation st.; the p. 
should come exactly above each 
other. 3d round.—1 sc. on the 
next p. of the 
2d round, * 1 PR 
4 leaflet; for this Ge 
q work 6 ch., 1 
 stc. (short tre- 
ble crochet) on 
the second and 
1 te. (treble cro- 
@ chet) on the first 
of these 6 ch., 
work off both st. 
few with the loop 
# on the needle, 
throwing the 
3 thread over" 
} once; then work 
6 ch., 1 se. on 
the second fol- 
§ lowing p., and 
repeat from *. 
# After finishing 

¥ these 3 rounds, 
make another 
ch. foundation, 
and on this crochet the two picot 
®, rounds as before. The following, 
% 3d_ round, also consists of leaflets 
and ch. bars, but 
, _ they are worked in 

= reversed order; 
H thus, after every 
@ sc. crochet 12 ch., 
2 and with the last 
6 ch. work the leaf- 
let in a downward 
direction. Join 
«, these two halves of 
<i¢) the insertion with 
a leaflet round, lay- 
% ing them together 
so that the leaflets 
and ch. bars of 
both halves come 
on each other, then 
work tlfe upper st. 
of two leaflets to- 
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Fig. 3.—Src- 
TION OF RUCHE 
For Tooru-rick 

Stanp.—Futb 

Size.—[See 

Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


Fig. 3.—LAMBREQUIN IN RaIseD 
EMBROIDERY FOR ASH-RECEIVER. 
Foui Size.—[See Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


of the next scallop, 1 p. on the last sl. ; 
3d round.—Three leaflets separated each by 


For each leaflet crochet on the cor- 


again on the sl., always working off these 3 st. together, throwing 


the thread over ‘once. 
ave worked as shown by the illustration. 
rounds on the other side of the work similar to the 2d—4th rounds, 
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The 4th round consists of sl. and p., which '} 
Then work the last three 


Florentine 
Guipure 
Border. 
Tuis_bor- 
der is espe- 
cially suited to 
church trim- 
mings, such as 
altar or pulpit 
covers, sur- 
plices, ete. ; it 
may, however, 
beused also for 
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dow - shades, 
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the __ border 
first work a 
foundation of 
the requisite 
length and i 
width in 
— net- 
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separate parts E 
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this work the raised leaf-shaped figures in point de reprise; 
then also work the remaining open-work and close squares 
and the different wheels as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, work the button-hole stitches partly on 
the netted bars of the foundation and partly 
on the working thread, which is stretched 
in a slanting direction from one netted 
stitch to another, as shown by the illus- 
tration; these slanting bars should 
lie loose on the foundation; there- 
fore, in working them, the nee- 
dle is not inserted in the net- 
ted bars below. ‘The pro- 
jecting straight picots are 
worked in connection with 
the corresponding button- 
hole stitch bars; work 
for each picot three or 
four button-hole stitch- 
es on the next netted 
bar of the foundation, 
and passing the needle 
back through these 
stitches, carry the 
working thread back 

to the point from 
which the work is to 
becontinued. For the 
wound picots on the 
small button-hole stitch 
scallops twist the work- 
ing thread tight close 
underneath the stitch to 
which such a picot is to 
be joined, by doing this 
the thread forms a small 
loop, which is left standing 
in working the next stitch. 
Having also edged the outer 
edge of the border with button- 
hole stitches, cut away the netted 
foundation close underneath these 
stitches and between the design fig- 
ures, as shown by the illustration; in 

















































CHENILLE SaTIN StTitcH EMBROIDERY FOR Mosic Portrorio. 
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work each sc. on the free ch. between two bars; finally, work 6 sl. 
on the ch. foundation of the first bar, and 1 sl. on the vein ts 
which the five bars were fastened, 2 dc. each on the next 
3 sc. in the preceding round; on the last de. of the 
ring work 1 sdc., 1 sc., then a row of se. divided 
by two picots on the foundation st. intended 
for the stem. ‘The last 3 of these st. re- 
main free for the present. Work the 
second leaf, carefully observing the 
illustration and in the manner de- 
scribed, and at the corresponding 
points fasten to the first flower ; 
then work the second flower. 
After finishing the latter 
complete the last point of 
the second leaf to corre- 
spond exactly with the 
first point, then work 
one row of sc. on the 
foundation for the 
stem of the leaf and 
on the 3 free founda- 
tion st. of the stem of 
the flower, and then 
complete the first leaf 

in the manner de- 
scribed. Work 8 se. 

on the foundation st. 

of the lower stem, and 
work the last leaf and 
the last flower as shown 
by the illustration. 
Work 7 or 8 se. on the 
ch. foundation of the 
stem, and then work the 
outer edge of the medall- 
ion. Ist round.—All in 
ch., at the same time fasten- 
ing to the leaves and flowers 
at the corresponding points ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first ch. of 
this round. 2d round.—All in se. 
2d round.—On a foundation of fine 
cord, the ends of which are afterward 
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cutting the netted bars close to the pi- 
cots, great care should be taken that 
the working thread is not cut also. 


Crochet, Medallions for neal 
gerie, Figs. 1 and 

THESE medallions, which may be used for trimming lingerie, and when set together in a star 
also form pretty covers for toilette cushions, are worked with crochet cotton, No. 60. Begin each 
medallion with the stem of the lower leaves. In working the medallion shown by Fig. 1 make for 
this stem and for the middle rib of the lower leaf turned toward the right a foundation of 33 ch. 
(chain stitch), going back on these work 8 sc. (single crochet), 3 sde. (short double crochet), 10 de. 
(double crochet), 3 sde., 1 sc. ; pay no attention for the present to the last 8 ch., which form the 
stem. Work on the free side of the ch. foundation the points of the leaf as follows: 1 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next foundation st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following foun- 
dation st., 2 ch., 5 ste. (short treble crochet) on the following 5 foundation st. of the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 sde, on the next foundation st. of the preceding round. The second point is 
worked i in a similar manner; in the third point 
after 5 de. there follow 1 sde. and se. to the end 
(point) of the leaf, where 1 ch. is worked. Go- 
ing back on the middle rib work the second 
half of the leaf to correspond with the first half, 
but only to the 
third de. of 
the last point. 
Work from 
here, without 
finishing the 
point, 20 ch. for 
the stem of the 
lower flower, in 
doing which 
fasten to the 
preceding leaf 
as shown by the 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet MrEDALLION FoR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Asu-RECEIVER WITH 
EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUINS. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 324.] 
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illustration. Close the last 6 of these |i , C) ‘ Al 5 i) y 
ch. in a ring, and crochet on the ring “i ip i ove a 
one round of 8 sc., then 1 ch., 1 se., Cy AS t' ‘ / i \ 
1 sde. on the first of the 8 sc., 2 de. D iy tt Nw 4 a if i 
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to the back horizontal vein of the last "" "| AT he i! 


de., 5 sl. on the last 5 of the 11 ch. 
To the same vein fasten three more 
such bars, consisting each of 6 ch. and 
5 sl. For the upper edge work five 
times 3 ch. separated each by 1 sc. ; 


Fig. 1.—Marie Jewet-Box with Paixtep Front anp Lip. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 2,.—DesicN ror Lip oF JEWEL-Box.—Futt Size. 





fastened carefully, work sc. on each front 
vein of the st. in the 2d round, widen- 
ing 1 st. now and then in order to ob- 
tain the greater width on the outer edge. 
4th round.—On each back vein of the 
st. in the 2d round 1 sc., also widening 
1 st. now and then. 5th round.—> 1 sl. on the next sc. of the preceding round, 1 sc., 1 sde., 
2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the following 4 sc. (thus widening 2 st.); repeat from >. 6th round,—3 sl. 
on the first half of the next point in the preceding round, + 2 sc. on the middle 2 de., 4 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first ch.), 4 ch., and repeat from >. 

The medallion Fig. 2 is worked similarly to the medallion just described. Begin with the lower 
stem and work all the leaves in connection, carefully observing the illustration. For each separate 
leaflet of each three-leaved figure first form the middle-rib of one round of sl. on a ch, foundation, 
then work the two side halves. ‘The illustration plainly shows the order in which the leaf figures 
and stems and the separate small leaves are worked. The latter consist only of a row of de. on ach. 
foundation. The outer edge, six rounds wide, is worked exactly in the manner described for Fig. 1. 


Chenille Satin Stitch Embroidery for 
usic Portfolios, etc. 

Tuts medallion is suitable for trimming port- 
folios (like that 
on p. 324), work- 
baskets, back or 
toilette cushions, 
etc. The em- 
broidery may - 
worked on 
foundation of 
light faille—such 
as gray or fawn 
—either with fine 
chenille of vari- 
ous colors, or 
with filling or | 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet MEDALLION For LINGERIE, 
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saddler’s silk, or else with split worst- 
ed and silk. In the original the em- 
broidery is worked in dovetailed sat- 
in stitch with fine chenille—the flow- 
ers and buds in several shades of vio- 
let and pink, the leaves, stems, and 
vines in several shades of green and 
brown. If the foundation is of an- 
other color, for instance light blue, 
the flowers may be worked in gray 
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and white, and the leaves and stems in moss 
green and brown. The chenille embroidery in 
he colors previously described, when worked on 
. foundation of white silk crape or fine Irish silk 
vauze, has @ very pretty and delicate effect; 
when worked in this manner the medallion is 
especially adapted for trimming toilette cushions. 


Maple Jewel-Box, with Painted Front and Lid, 
Figs.1-3. 
Bee illustrations on page 325. 


Tus jewel-box is of maple-wood, ornamented with 
raised polished borders and with painting in bright 
colors and ay Fig. 2 shows the painting for the lid, 
and Fig. 8 for the front of the box, in full size. The 

ues of the design are finely outlined with black 

India ; the others retain the original color of the 

wood. e between the arabesques that are of 

the darkest shade in the illustrations are covered with 

dark blue, and the lighter parts with light blue color. 

For the medallion on the middle of the lid set on gold 

d and outline the monogram with black India 

nk. The inside of the box is furnished with blue 
faille lining quilted in diamonds. 


Ash-Receiver with Embroidered Lambrequins, 
Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on pages 324 and 325. 


Tars ash-receiver is made of black varnished cane 
bars and a small bronzed cup; it is furnished at the 
top wit broidered lamb ins and blue silk tas- 
eek, as shown b Fig. 1. The foundation for the lam- 
brequins, one of which is shown in full size by Fig. 2, 
pes’ $24, is of red cloth; the embroidery is worked part- 
'y with blue saddier’s silk in satin stitch, and partly 
with gold cord and beads. The lambrequins are pink- 
ed on the outer edge. The lambrequin Fig. 3, page 
824, may also be used for trimming the ash-i ver. 
The foundation of this lambrequin is of gray cloth in 
the original; the flowers are cut of violet and the 
leaves of green cloth, and are ornamented with calixes 
and veins of saddiler’s silk of the sa’ e color, and sewed 
on the foundation. The stems an_ vines are worked 
with gold cord. The lambrequins are bordered with 
colored silk braid, and are trimmed in the hollow be- 
tween the points with covered grelots. 


Tooth-pick Stand, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on pages 324 and 325. 


Tnrs stand is made of turned black wood, partly var- 
nished and partly stained; the upper plate, designed 
to hold the tooth-picks, is furnished, as shown by the 
illustration, with a lambrequin of strung beads and 
blue silk tassels, and the lower part (the foot) of the 
stand is ornamented with a ruche of blue silk ribbon 
trimmed with beads. Figs. 2 and 8, page 324, show 
full-sized sections of the lambrequins and ruche. To 
make the lambrequin, which is worked in four rounds, 
use steel, crystal, and chalk beads, No. 2, and larger 
crystal beada. ist round.—Take a double thread of 
fine white silk, take up one of the larger crystal beads, 
and carry the rom the under to the upper side 
through one of the holes on the outer edge of the 
plate, so that the bead lies close to the plate on the 
under side. Then take up one large crystal bead, * 11 
steel beads and 1 e crystal bead, pass the thread 
from the upper to the under side through the next 
hole, take up 1 large crystal bead, pass the thread from 
the under to the upper side back through the same 
hole and through the crystal bead above, and repeat 
from «. 2d round.—At the beginning of this round 
carry the thread, without ——. it through a bead, 
from the under to the upper side through the first 
hole in the preceding round. Take up 19 steel beads, 
* the thread from the — to the under side 
through the next hole (without passing through one 
of the crystal beads there), pass the thread through the 
fourth before the last of the 19 steel beads, take up 15 
steel beads, and repeat from x ; fasten the thread care- 
fully at the end of this round. 8d round.—Fasten the 
thread to the middle bead of a scallop in the precedin 
round, take up 1 steel bead, * 8 crystal 8, 8 ch 
beads, 1 silk tassel, 8 chalk beads, 8 crystal beads, and 
1 steel bead, carry the thread from right to left through 
the middle bead of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, and —_ the steel bead taken up last; re- 

t from * to the end of the round, and fasten the 
hread. The silk tassels takea up in the middle of 
each scallop are made previously ; for each tassel take 
a strand of forty threads of blue silk seven-eighths of 
an inch long each, double them, and tie them tight be- 
low the middle. 4th round.—* Take up 11 steel 
wind them around the next vertical joining bar of two 
scallops in the 2d round, from right to left, close un- 
derneath the plate, and carry the thread through the 
first of the 11 steel beads, so that they form a loop. 
Take up 6 crystal beads, 12 chalk beads, 6 crystal beads, 
twine them through the next two bead lops of the 
preceding round, as shown by Fig. 2, and repeat from 
*, always going forward. Then fasten the thread. 
To make the border for the foot of the stand take blue 
silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, arrange it 
on a strip of card-board half an inch wide, at regular 
intervals of half an inch, ina 7 box-pleat half an 
inch wide, and baste the edges of the ribbon together 
in the middle of each pleat, as shown by rAd 8. Fast- 
en the plain parts between the pleats of this ruche on 
the strip of card-board, folding the edges of the ribbon 
on the wrong side of the strip in a hair’s-breadth, and 
basting them together with long stitches. On the 
smooth parts of the ruche thus fastened stretch six 
rows of beads each, as shown by . 11, the first row 
consisting of steel ®, the second of crystal 8, 
the third and fourth of chalk beads, the fifth of crystal 
beads, and the sixth of steel beads. Pass the thread 
from one row of beads to another, through the folded 
sigee of the ribbon on the wrong side of the card- 








Stand with Music Portfolio. 
See illustration on page 324, 


Tne stand and frame of this portfolio are made of 
turned wooden bars, partly stained and partly coated 
with black varnish. The stand is twenty-eight inches 
and seven-eighths high and twenty-six inches and a 
half wide; the portfolio is twelve inches and seven- 
eighths high and sixteen inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and is furnished with soufflets of dark gray sha- 
green leather, and divided into two equal parts by a 

iece of card-board. The foundation of the portfolio 

8 of light gray faille, ornamented in front with a me- 

dallion wor! with fine colored chenille in satin and 
half-polka stitch embroidery, for a full-sized illustra- 
tion of which see page 825 and the accompanying arti- 
cle. The arabesque design which surrounds this em- 
broidery is worked partly with y saddler's silk and 
gold thread in point Russe and partly with fine gray 
silk round cord. On the back of the portfolio is a 
monogram worked in satin and half-polka stitch with 
gray silk and gold thread. 


Embroidered Border for Furniture, Hangings, 
etc. 
See illustration on page 324. 


Tuts border is suitable for anasing creedhaie, 80- 
fas, curtains, hangings, covers, etc. For the founda- 
tion either cloth, silk, or fine woolen material may be 
used ; the color should, of course, harmonize with the 
furniture of the room. The embroidery is worked in 
satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe, either 
with split worsted or with filling or saddler’s silk, in 
the Turkish style—that is, in different bright colors or 
several shades of one color. In the original the foun- 
dation is light gray cloth, the darkest parts are worked 
n dark brown, the medium shades alternately in red 
and light blue, and the lightest shade with maize silk. 
The illustration distinctly shows the gradations of 
color. The border is extremely effective, and is well 
adapted to a great variety of uses, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL MAKES A PROPOSITION. 


Wuen Mr. Flick returned from Sicily he was 
very strongly in favor of some compromise. He 
had seen the so-called Italian Countess—who 
certainly was now called Contessa by every body 
around her—and he did not believe that she had 
ever been married to the Earl. That an Italian 
lady had been married to the old Earl now twen- 
ty-five years ago, he did believe—probably the 
younger sister of this woman —and that this 
wife had been dead before the marriage at Ap- 
plethwaite. That was his private belief. Mr. 
Flick was, in his way, an honest man—one who 
certainly would have taken no conscious part 
in getting up an unjust claim; but he was now 
acting as legal agent for the young Earl, and it 
was not his business to get up evidence for the 
Earl’s opponents. He did think that, were he 
to use all his ingenuity and the funds at his dis- 
posal, he would be able to reach the real truth in 
such a manner that it should be made clear and 
indubitable to an English jury; but if the real 
truth were adverse to his side, why search for it ? 
He understood that the English Countess would 
stand her ground on the legality of the Apple- 
thwaite marriage, and on the acquittal of the 
old Earl as to the charge of bigamy. The En- 
glish Countess being so far firm as that ground 
would make her, it would in reality be for the 
other side—for the young Earl—to prove a former 
marriage. ‘The burden of the proof would be 
with him, and not with the English Countess, to 
disprove it. Disingenuous lawyers—Mr. Flick, 
who, though fairly honest, could be disingenuous 
among the number—had declared the contrary. 
But such was the case ; and, as money was scarce 
with the Countess and her friends, no attempt 
had been made on thejr part to bring home ev- 
idence from Sicily. All this Mr. Flick knew, 
and doubted how far it might be wise for him 
further to disturb that Sicilian romance. The 
Italian Countess, who was a hideous, worn-out 
old woman, professing to be forty-four, probably 
fifty-five, and looking as though she were seventy- 
five, would not stir a step toward England. She 
would swear, and had sworn, any number of oaths. 
Documentary evidence from herself, from various 
priests, from servants, and from neighbors there 
was in plenty. Mr. Flick learned through his 
interpreter that a certain old priest ridiculed the 
idea of there being a doubt. And there were 
letters—letters alleged to have been written by 
the Earl to the living wife in the old days, which 
were shown to Mr. Flick. Mr. Flick was an 
educated man, and knew many things. He 
knew something of the manufacture of paper, 
and would not look at the letters after the first 
touch. It was not for him to get up evidence for 
the other side. The hideous old woman was 
clamorous for money. The priests were clamor- 
ous for money. ‘The neighbors were clamorous 
for money. Had not they all sworn any thing 
that was wanted, and were they not to be paid ? 
Some moderate payment was made to the hide- 
ous, creeching, greedy old woman; some trivial 
payment—as to which Mr. Flick was hearti- 
ly ashamed of himself—was made to the old 
priest ; and then Mr. Flick hurried home, fully 
convinced that a compromise should be made as 
to the money, and that the legality of the titles 
claimed by the two English ladies should be al- 
lowed. It might be that that hideous hag had 
once been the Countess Lovel. It certainly was 
the case that the old Karl in latter years had so 
called her, though he had never once seen her 
during his last residence in Sicily. It might be 
that the clumsy fiction of the letters had been 
perpetrated with the view of bolstering up a true 
case with false evidence. But Mr. Flick thought 
that there should be a compromise, and ex- 
pressed his opinion very plainly to Sir William 
Patterson. ‘‘ You mean a marriage,” said the 
Solicitor-General. At this time Mr. Hardy, Q. 
C., the second counsel acting on behalf of the 
Earl, was also present. 

** Not necessarily by a marriage, Sir William. 
They could divide the money.” 

“The girl is not of age,” said Mr. Hardy. 

‘*She is barely twenty as yet,” said Sir 
William. 

**T think it might be managed on her behalf,” 
said the attorney. 

‘Who could be empowered to sacrifice her 
rights ?” said Mr. Hardy, who was a gruff man. 

‘* We might perhaps contrive to tide it over 
till she is of age,” said the Solicitor-General, who 
was a sweet-mannered, mild man among his 
friends, though he could cross-examine a witness 
off his legs—or hers—if the necessity of the case 
required him to do so. 

**Of course we could do that, Sir William. 
What is a year in such a case as this ?” 

** Not much among lawyers, is it, Mr. Flick? 
You think that we shouldn’t bring our case into 
court.” 

**It is a good case, Sir William, no doubt. 
There’s the woman—Countess, we call her— 
ready to swear, and has sworn, that she was the 
old Earl's wife. All the people round call her 
the Countess. The Earl undoubtedly used to 
speak of her as the Countess, and send her little 
dribbles of money, as being his Countess, during 
the ten years and more after he left Lovel Grange. 
There is the old priest who married them.” 

“The devil’s in it, if that is not a good case,” 
said Mr. Hardy. 

: Go on, Mr. Flick,” said the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. 





‘*T’'ve got all the documentary evidence, of 
course, Sir William.” 

**Go on, Mr. Flick.” 

Mr. Flick scratched his head. ‘‘ It’s a very 
heavy interest, Sir William.” 

**No doubt it is. Go on.” 

“‘T don’t know that I’ve any thing further to 
say, except that I’d arrange it if I could. Our 
client, Sir William, would be in a very pretty 
position if he got half the income which is at 
stake.” 

** Or the whole with the wife,” said the Solic- 
itor-General. 

**Or the whole with the wife, Sir William. 
If he were to lose it all, he’d be, so to say, no- 
where.” 

“* Nowhere at all,” said the Solicitor-General. 
‘* The entailed property isn’t worth above a thou- 
sand a year.” 

“*I’d make some arrangement,” said Mr. Flick, 
whose mind may perhaps have had an unnatural 
bend toward his own very large venture in this 
concern. ‘That his bill, including the honora- 
rium of the barrister, would sooner or later be 
paid out of the estate, he did not doubt; but a 
compromise would make the settlement easy and 
pleasant. 

Mr. Hardy was in favor of continued fighting. 
A keener, honester, more enlightened lawyer 
than Mr. Hardy did not wear silk at that mo- 
ment, but he had not the gift of seeing through 
darkness which belonged to the Solicitor-Gener- 
al, When Mr. Flick told them of the strength 
of their case, as based on various heads of evi- 
dence in their favor, Mr. Hardy believed Mr. 
Flick’s words and rejected Mr. Flick’s opinion. 
He believed in his heart that the English Count- 
ess was an impostor, not herself believing in her 
own claim ; and it would be gall and wormwood 
to him to give to such a one a moiety of the wealth 
which should go to support the ancient dignity 
and aristocratic grace of the house of Lovel. He 
hated compromise and desired justice, and was 
a great rather than a successful lawyer. Sir 
William had at once perceived that there was 
something in the background on which it was 
his duty to calculate, which he was bound to con- 
sider, but with which at the same time it was 
inexpedient that he should form a closer or 
more accurate acquaintance. He must do the 
best he could do for his client. Earl Lovel with 
a thousand a year, and that probably already 
embarrassed, would be a poor, wretched creat- 
ure, a mock lord, an earl without the very es- 
sence of an earldom. But Earl Lovel with fif- 
teen or twenty thousand a year would be as good 
as most other earls. It would be but the differ- 
ence between two powdered footmen and four, be- 
tween four hunters and eight, between Belgrave 
Square and Eaton Place. Sir William, had he 
felt confident, would of course have preferred 
the four footmen for his client, and the eight 
hunters, and Belgrave Square, even though the 
poor English Countess should have starved, or 
been fed by the tailor’s bounty. But he was 
not confident. He began to think that that 
wicked old Earl had been too wicked for them 
all, ‘‘' They say she’s a very nice girl,” said Sir 
William. 

“* Very handsome indeed, I’m told,” said Mr. 
Flick. 

“* And in love with the son of the old tailor 
from Keswick,” said Mr. Hardy. 

‘*She’il prefer the lord to the tailor for a 
guinea,” said Sir William. 

And thus it was decided, after some indecisive 
fashion, that their client should be sounded as to 
the expedience of a compromise. It was certain 
to them that the poor woman would be glad to 
accept, for herself and her daughter, half of the 
wealth at stake—which half would be to her 
almost unlimited riches—on the condition that 
their rank was secured to them—their rank 
and all the privileges of honest legitimacy. But 
as to such an arrangement the necessary de- 
lay offered no doubt a serious impediment, and 
it was considered that the wisest course would 
be to propose the marriage. But who should 
propose it, and how should it be proposed ? 
Sir William was quite willing to make the sug- 
gestion to the young lord or the young lord’s 
family, whose consent must of course be first 
obtained; but who should then break the ice to 
the Countess? ‘‘I suppose we must ask our 
friend, the Sergeant,” said Mr. Flick. Sergeant 
Bluestone was the leading counsel for our Count- 
ess, and was vehemently energetic in this case. 
._He swore every where that the Solicitor-General 
hadn't a leg to stand upon, and that the Solicit- 
or-General knew that he hadn’taleg. Let them 
bring that Italian Countess over if they dared. 
He'd countess her, and discountess her too! 
Since he had first known the English courts of 
law there had been no case hard as this was 
hard. Had not the old Earl been acquitted of the 
charge of bigamy, when the unfortunate woman 
had done her best to free herself from her posi- 
tion? Sergeant Bluestone, who was a very vio- 
lent man, taking up all his cases as though the 
very holding of a brief opposite to him was an 
insult to himself, had never before been so vio- 
lent. ‘*The Sergeant will take it as a surren- 
der,” said Mr. Flick. 

‘We must get round the Sergeant,” said Sir 
William. ‘‘ There are ladies in the Lovel fam- 
ily ; we must manage it through them.” And so 
it was arranged by the young lord’s lawyers that 
an attempt should be made to marry him to the 
heiress. 

The two cousins had never seen each other. 
Lady Anna had hardly heard of Frederic Lovel 
before her father’s death; but, since that, had 
been brought up to regard the young lord as her 
naturalenemy. The young lord had been taught 
from his youth upward to look upon the soi-di- 
sant Countess and her daughter as impostors who 
would some day strive to rob him of his birth- 
right—and, in these latter days, as impostors who 
were hard a work upon their project. And he 





had been told of the intimacy between the Count- 
ess and the old tailor, and also of that between 
the so-called Lady Anna and the young tailor. 
To these distant Lovels—to Frederic Lovel who 
had been brought up with the knowledge that he 
must be the Earl, and to his uncle and aunt by 
whom he had been brought up—the women down 
at Keswick had been represented as vulgar, odi- 
ous, and desreputable. We all know how firm 
can be the faith of a family in such matters. 
The Lovels were not without fear as to the re- 
sult of the attempt that was being made. They 
understood quite as well as did Mr. Flick the 
glory of the position which would attend upon 
success, and the wretchedness attendant upon a 
pauper earldom. They were nervous enough, 
and in some moods frightened. But their trust 
in the justice of their cause was unbounded. The 
old Earl, whose memory was horrible to them, 
had purposely left two enemies in their way. 
There had been the Italian mistress backed up 
by the will; and there had been this illegitimate 
child. ‘The one was vanquished; but the other—! 
Ah, it would be bad with them indeed if that 
enemy could not be vanquished too! They had 
offered £30,000 to the enemy; but the enemy 
would not accept the bribe. The idea of ending 
all their troubles by a marriage never occurred 
to them. Had Mrs. Lovel been asked about it, 
she would have said that Anna Murray—as she 
always studiously called the Lady Anna—was 
not fit to be married. 

The young lord, who a few months after his 
cousin’s death had been old enough to take his 
seat in the House of Peers, was a gay-hearted, 
kindly young man, who had been brought home 
from sea at the age of twenty on the death of 
anelder brother. Some of the family had wished 
that he should go on with his profession in spite 
of the earldom ; but it had been thought unfit 
that he should be an earl and a midshipman at 
the same time, and his cousin’s death while he 
was still on shore settled the question. He was 
a fair-haired, well-made young lad, looking like 
a sailor, and every inch a gentleman. Had he 
believed that the Lady Anna was the Lady 
Anna, no earthly consideration would have in- 
duced him to meddle with the money. Since 
the old lord’s death, he had lived chiefly with 
his uncle Charles Lovel, having passed some two 
or three months at Lovel Grange with his uncle 
and aunt. Charles Lovel was a clergyman, with 
a good living at Yoxham, in Yorkshire, who had 
married a rich wife, a woman with some two 
thousand a year of her own, and was therefore 
well to do in the world. His two sons were at 
Harrow, and he had one other child, a daughter. 
With them also lived a Miss Lovel, Aunt Julia 
—who was supposed of all the Lovels to be the 
wisest and most strong-minded. The parson, 
though a popular man, was not strong-minded. 
He was passionate, loud, generous, affectionate, 
and indiscreet. He was very proud of his 
nephew’s position as head of the family, and 
very full of his nephew’s wrongs arising from the 
fraud of those Murray women. He was a violent 
Tory, and had heard much of the Keswick Rad- 
ical. He never doubted for a moment that both 
old Thwaite and young Thwaite were busy in 
concocting an enormous scheme of plunder by 
which to enrich themselves. ‘To hear that they 
had both been convicted and transported was the 
hope of his life. ‘That a Radical should not be 
worthy of transportation was to him impossible. 
That a Radical should be honest was to him in- 
credible. But he was a thoroughly humane and 
charitable man, whose good qualities were as 
little intelligible to old Thomas Thwaite as were 
those of Thomas Thwaite to him. 

To whom should the Solicitor-General first 
break the matter? He had already had some 
intercourse with the Lovels, and had not been 
impressed with a sense of the parson’s wisdom. 
He was a Whig Solicitor-General, for there were 
still Whigs in those days, and Mr. Lovel had 
not much liked him. Mr. Flick had seen much 
of the family, having had many interviews with 
the young lord, with the parson, and with Aunt 
Julia. It was at last settled by Sir William's 
advice that a letter should be written to Aunt 
Julia by Mr. Flick suggesting that she should 
come up to town. 

‘“*Mr. Lovel will be very angry,” said Mr. 
Flick. 

“‘ We must do the best we can for our client,” 
said Sir William. ‘The letter was written, and 
Miss Lovel was informed in Mr. Flick’s most 
discreet style, that as Sir William Patterson was 
anxious to discuss a matter concerning Lord 
Lovel’s case in which a woman’s voice would 
probably be of more service than that of. man, 
perhaps Miss Lovel would not object to the 
trouble of a journey to London. Miss Lovel 
did come up, and her brother came with her. 

The interview took place in Sir William’s 
chambers, and no one was present but Sir 
William, Miss Lovel, and Mr. Flick. Mr. Flick 
had been instructed to sit still and say nothing, 
unless he were asked a question, and he obeyed 
his instructions. After some apologies, which 
were, perhaps, too soft and sweet—and which 
were by no means needed, as Miss Lovel herself, 
though very wise, was neither soft nor sweet— 
the great man then opened his case. ‘‘'This is 
a very serious matter, Miss Lovel.” 

‘¢ Very serious indeed.” ‘ 

‘*-You can hardly, perhaps, conceive how great 
a load of responsibility lies upon a lawyer’s shoul- 
ders, when he has to give advice in such a case 
as this, when perhaps the prosperity of a whole 
family may turn upon his words.” 

*¢ He can only do his best.” 

“¢ Ah, yes, Miss Lovel. That is easy to say ; 
but how shall he know what is the best ?” 

‘¢T suppose the truth will prevail at last. It 
is impossible to think that a young man such as 
my nephew should be swindled out of a noble 
fortune by the intrigues of two such women as 
these. I can’t believe it, and I won't believe 
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it. Of course I am only a woman, but I always 
thought it wrong to offer them even a shilling.” 
Sir William smiled and rubbed his bald head, 
fixing his eyes on those of the lady. ‘Though he 
smiled, she could see that there was real sadness 
in his face, ‘* You don’t mean to say you doubt ?” 
she said. 

‘¢ Indeed I do.” 

“You think that a wicked scheme like this 
can succeed before an English judge ?” 

‘* But if the scheme be not wicked? Let me 
tell you one or two things, Miss Lovel—or rather 
my own private opinion on one or two points. 
I do not believe that these two ladies are swin- 
dlers.” 

‘“‘They are not ladies, and I feel sure that 
they are swindlers,” said Miss Lovel, very firmly, 
turning her face as she spoke to the attorney. 

‘*T am telling you, of course, merely my own 
opinion, and I will beg you to believe of me that 
in forming it I have used all the experience and 
all the caution which a long course of practice in 
these matters has taught me. Your nephew is 
entitled to my best services, and at the present 
moment I can perhaps do my duty to him most 
thoroughly by asking you to listen to me.” ‘The 
lady closed her lips together, and sat silent. 
‘¢ Whether Mrs. Murray, as we have hitherto 
called her, was or was not the legal wife of the 
late Earl, I will not just now express an opinion ; 
but I am sure that she thinks that she was. The 
marriage was formal and accurate. The Earl 
was tried for bigamy, and acquitted. ‘The peo- 
ple with whom we have to do across the water, 
in Sicily, are not respectable. ‘They can not be 
induced to come here to give evidence. An En- 
glish jury will be naturally averse to them. The 
question is one simply of facts for a jury, and we 
can not go beyond a jury. Had the daughter 
been a son, it would have been in the House of 
Lords to decide which young man should be the 
peer; but, as it is, it is simply a question of 
property, and of facts as to the ownership of the 
property. Should we lose the case, your nephew 
would be—a very poor man.” 

‘* A very poor man indeed, Sir William.” 

‘*His position would be distressing. I am 
bound to say that we should go into court to try 
the case with very great distrust. Mr. Flick 
quite agrees with me.” 

“* Quite so, Sir William,” said Mr. Flick. 

Miss Lovel again looked at the attorney, closed 
her lips tighter than ever, but did not say a word. 

‘*In such cases as this prejudices will arise, 
Miss Lovel. It is natural that you and your 
family should be prejudiced against these ladies. 
For myself, I am not aware that any thing true 
can be alleged against them.” 

‘¢ The girl has disgraced herself with the tailor’s 
son,” almost screamed Miss Lovel. 

** You have been told so, but I do not believe it 
to be true. They were, no doubt, brought up as 
children together; and Mr. Thwaite has been 
most kind to both the ladies.” It at once oc- 
curred to Miss Lovel that Sir William was a 
Whig, and that there was, in truth, but little dif- 
ference between a Whig and a Radical. To be at 
heart a gentleman, or at heart a lady, it was, to 
her thinking, necessary tobea Tory. ‘‘It would 
be a thousand pities that so noble a property 
should pass out of a family which, by its very 
splendor and ancient nobility, is placed in need 
of ample means.” On hearing this sentiment, 
which might have become even a Tory, Miss 
Lovel relaxed somewhat the muscles of her face. 
** Were the Earl to marry his cousin—” 

‘*She is not his cousin.” 

‘¢ Were the Earl to marry the young lady who, 
it may be, will be proud to be his cousin, the 
whole difficulty would be cleared away.” 

‘* Marry her!” 

‘*T am told that she is very lovely, and that 
pains have been taken with her education. Her 
mother was well born and well bred. If you 
would get at the truth, Miss Lovel, you must 
teach yourself to believe that they are not 
swindlers. ‘They are no more swindlers than I 
am a swindler. I will go farther—though per- 
haps you and the young Earl and Mr. Flick 
may think me unfit to be intrusted any longer 
with this case after such a declaration—I believe, 
though it is with a doubting belief, that the 
elder lady is the Countess Lovel, and that her 
daughter is the legitimate child and the heir of 
the late Earl.” 

Mr. Flick sat with his mouth open as he heard 
this—beating his breast almost with despair. 
His opinion tallied exactly with Sir William’s. 
Indeed, it was by his opinion, hardly expressed, 
but perfectly understood, that Sir William had 
been led. But he had not thought that Sir 
William would be so bold and candid. 

“*You believe that Anna Murray is the real 
heir?” gasped Miss Lovel. 

*¢T do—with a doubting belief. I am inclined 
that way—having to form my opinion on very 
conflicting evidence.” Mr. Flick was by this 
time quite sure that Sir William was right in 
his opinion, though perhaps wrong in declaring 
it, having been corroborated in his own belief 
by the reflex of it on a mind more powerful than 
his own, ‘‘ Thinking as I do,” continued Sir 
William, ‘‘ with a natural bias toward my own 
client, what will a jury think, who will have no 
such bias? If they are cousins—distant cousins 
—why should they not marry and be happy, one 
bringing the title and the other the wealth? 
There could be no more rational union, Miss 
Lovel.” 

Then there was a long pause before any one 
spoke a word. Mr. Flick had been forbidden to 
speak, and Sir William, having made his propo- 
sition, was determined to await the lady’s reply. 
‘The lady was aghast, and for a while could 
neither think nor utter a word. At last she 
opened her mouth. ‘‘I must speak to my broth- 
er about this.” 

*¢ Quite right, Miss Lovel.” 

**Now I may go, Sir William ?” 





*¢Good-morning, Miss Lovel.” And Miss 
Lovel went. 

‘*You have gone farther than I thought you 
would, Sir William,” said Mr. Flick. 

‘Tt hardly went far enough, Mr. Flick. We 
must go farther yet if we mean to save any part 
of the property for the young man. What should 
we gain, even if we succeeded in proving that the 
Earl was married in early life to the old Sicilian 
hag that still lives? She would inherit the prop- 
erty then—not the Earl.” 


a 


CHAPTER VI. 
YOXHAM RECTORY. 


Miss Lovet, wise and strong-minded as she 
was, did not dare to come to any decision on the 
proposition made to her without consulting some 
one. Strong as she was, she found herself at 
once to be too weak to speak to her nephew on the 
subject of her late interview with the great law- 
yer without asking her brother’s opinion. The 
parson had accompanied her up to London, in a 
state of wrath against Sir William, in that he 
had not been sent for instead of his sister, and 
to him she told all that had been said. Her 
brother was away at his club when she got back 
to her hotel, and she had some hours in which to 
think of what had taken place. She could not 
at once bring herself to believe that all her for- 
mer beliefs were vain and ill-founded. 

But if the opinion of the Solicitor-General had 
not prevailed with her, it prevailed still less when 
it reached her brother second-hand. She had 
been shaken, but Mr. Lovel at first wasnot shaken 
at all. Sir William was a Whig and a traitor. 
He had never known a Whig who was not a 
traitor. Sir William was throwing them over. 
The Murray people, who were all Whigs, had 
got hold of him. He, Mr. Lovel, would go at 
once to Mr. Hardy, and tell Mr. Hardy what he 
thought. The case should be immediately taken 
out of the hands of Messrs. Norton and Flick. 
Did not all the world know that these impostors 
were impostors? Sir William should be ex- 
posed and degraded—though, in regard to this 
threatened degradation, Mr. Lovel was almost 
of opinion that his party would like their Solic- 
itor-General better for having shown himself to 
be a traitor, and therefore proved himself to be 
a good Whig. He stormed and flew about the 
room, using language which hardly became his 
cloth. If his nephew married the girl, he would 
never own his nephew again. If that swindle 
was to prevail, let his nephew be poor and hon- 
est. He would give half of all he had toward 
supporting the peerage, and was sure that his 
boys would thank him for what he had done. 
But they should never call that woman cousin ; 
and as for himself, might his tongue be blistered 
if ever he spoke of either of those women as 
Countess Lovel. He was inclined to think that 
the whole case should be immediately taken out 
of the hands of Norton and Flick, without fur- 
ther notice, and another solicitor employed. But 
at last he consented to call on Mr. Norton on the 
following morning. 

Mr. Norton was a heavy, honest old man, who 
attended to simple conveyancing, and sat amidst 
the tin boxes of his broad-acred clients. He had 
no alternative but to send for Mr. Flick, and 
Mr. Flick came. When Mr. Lovel showed his 
anger, Mr. Flick became somewhat indignant. 
Mr. Flick knew how to assert himself, and Mr. 
Lovel was not quite the same man in the law- 
yer’s chambers that he had been in his own par- 
lor at the hotel. Mr. Flick was of opinion that 
no better counsel was to be had in England than 
the Solicitor-General, and no opinion more wor- 
thy of trust than his. If the Earl chose to put 
his case into other hands, of course he could do 
so, but it would behoove his lordship to be very 
careful lest he should prejudice most important 
interests by showing his own weakness to his op- 
ponents. Mr. Flick spoke in the interest of his 
client—so he said—and notin his own. Mr. Flick 
was clearly of opinion that a compromise should 
be arranged ; and having given that opinion, could 
say nothing more on the present occasion. On 
the next day the young Earl saw Mr. Flick, and 
also saw Sir William, and was then told by his 
aunt of the proposition which had been made. 
The parson retired to Yoxham, and Miss Lovel 
remained in London with her nephew. By the 
end of the week Miss Lovel was brought round 
to think that some compromise was expedient. 
All this took place in May. The cause had been 
fixed for trial in the following November, the 
long interval having been allowed because of 
the difficulty expected in producing the evidence 
necessary for rebutting the claims of the late 
Earl’s daughter. 

By the middle of June all the Lovels were 

in in London—the parson, his sister, the 
parson’s wife, and the Earl. ‘‘I never saw the 
young woman in my life,” said the Earl to his 
aunt. 

** As for that,” said his aunt, ‘‘ no doubt you 
could see her if you thought it wise to do so.” 

“*T suppose she might be asked to the rectory,” 
said Mrs. Lovel. 

“That would be giving up altogether,” said 
the aunt. 

‘*Sir William said that it would not be against 
us at all,” said Aunt Julia. 

“*You would have to call her Lady Anna,” 
said Mrs. Lovel. 

““T couldn’t do it,” said the rector. \“ It 
would be much better to give her half.” 

‘* But why should she take the half if the 
whole belongs to her?” said the young lord. 
‘¢ And why should I ask even for the half if noth- 
ing belongs to me?” At this time the young 
lord had become almost despondent as to his 
alleged rights, and now and again had made 
every body belonging to him miserable by talking 
of withdrawing from his claim. He had come 
to understand that Sir William believed that the 





daughter was the real heir, and he thought that 
Sir William must know better than others. He 
was downhearted and low in spirits, but not the 
less determined to be just in all that he did. 

“*T have made inquiry,” said Aunt Julia, ‘‘ and 
I do believe that the stories which we heard 
against the girl were untrue.” 

‘* The tailor and his son have been their most 
intimate friends,” said Mr. Lovel. 

‘* Because they had none others,” said Mrs. 
Lovel. 

It had been settled that by the 24th of June 
the lord was to say whether he would or would 
not take Sir William’s advice. If he would do 
so, Sir William was to suggest what step should 
next be taken as to making the necessary over- 
tures to the two ladies. If he would not, thea 
Sir William was to advise how best the case 
might be carried on. ‘They were all again at 
Yoxham that day, and the necessary communi- 
cation was to be made to Mr. Flick by post. 
The young man had been alone the whole 
morning thinking of his condition, and un- 
doubtedly the desire for the money had grown 
on him strongly. Why should it not have done 
so? Is there a nobleman in Great Britain who 
can say that he could lose the fortune which he 
possesses or the fortune which he expects with- 
out an agony that would almost break his heart ? 
He sighed for the wealth without which his title 
would only be to him a terrible burden, and yet 
he was resolved that he would take no part in 
any thing that was unjust. ‘This girl, he heard, 
was beautiful and soft and pleasant, and now 
they told him that the evil things which had been 
reported against her had been slanders. He was 
assured that she was neither coarse, nor vulgar, 
nor unmaidenly. Two or three old men, of 
equal rank with his own—men who had been his 
father’s friends and were allied to the Lovels, and 
had been taken into confidence by Sir William 
—told him that the proper way out of the dif- 
ficulty had been suggested to him. There could 
be nothing, they said, more fitting than that two 
cousins so situated should marry. With such 
an acknowledgment of her rank and birth, every 
body would visit his wife. There was not a count- 
ess or a duchess in London who would not be 
willing to take her by the hand. His two aunts 
had gradually given way, and it was clear to him 
that his uncle would give way—even his uncle— 
if he would but yield himself. It was explained 
to him that if the girl came to Yoxham, with the 
privilege of being called Lady Anna by the in- 
habitants of the rectory, she would of course do 
so on the understanding that she would accept 
her cousin’s hand. ‘But she might not like 
me,” said the young Earl to his aunt. 

** Not like you!” said Mrs. Lovel, putting her 
hand up to his brow and pushing away his hair. 
Was it possible that any girl should not like such 
a man as that, and he an earl ? 

** And if I did not like her, Aunt Lovel ?” 

** Then I would not ask her to be my wife.” 
He thought that there was an injustice in this, 
and yet before the day was over he had assented. 

“*I do not think that I can call her Lady 
Anna,” said the rector. ‘I don’t think I can 
bring my tongue to do it.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. } 


Charles Alston Collins.—The Byron Secret.—Too good 
an_Executor.—Dickens’s Creations.—An alarming 
“ Platform.” 

i is a misfortune in some respects to be con- 

nected by blood with eminent persons. If 

Charles Alston Collins had not been the son of 

a great painter and the brother of a popular 

novelist, his death, which happened April 9, 

would have been chronicled with much more of 

particularity than has been vouchsafed to it. He 
was a man of independent mark. His Cruise 
upon Wheels—a description of a tour in France 

which he made in company with his wife (a 

daughter of Charles Dickens) in a gig—is one 

of the pleasantest books of travel ever written ; 
also, as a writer of humorous sketches he had 
few superiors. Moreover, he was no mean 
draughtsman; and having executed for his fa- 
ther-in-law the exterior illustrations of Edwin 

Drood, which are supposed to foreshadow the 

contents, had the credit of being the only man 

in England who was in possession of the key to 
the Mystery. If that was so, he has died and 
made no sign as to its nature. 

The great ‘‘ triliteral” benefactor to our chari- 
table institutions—who has given no less than 
£10,000 during the last year to our hospitals 
alone—is said to have been discovered in the 
person of one of the nephews of the late Richard 
Thornton, the millionaire. This does not annoy 
me personally, Mr. Editor; for though I may 
have been credited with these gifts (through the 
known munificence of my general character), you 
will do me the justice to acknowledge that I have 
never laid claim to them. 

Scandal has lately adapted an old story to fit 
a modern instance in the person of his highness 
the heir-apparent of the English crown. He is 
said to have brushed (of course by accident) with 
his royal palm the marble shoulder of a beautiful 
lady of the household. Having done so (and, I 
have no doubt, apologized), he murmured, with 
admiration, ‘* How soft!” She took his hand, 
and, placing it on his own head, observed, ‘‘ But 
that is a still softer place.” 

Dr. Lushington, the head of the Admiralty 
Court, who, died some few months ago, was the 
sole repository of the ‘‘ Byron secret.” He con- 
fessed during his lifetime that his advice to Lady 
Byron had been to separate from her husband, 
‘*no other course,” he said, ‘* being open to her,” 
but why that advice was given has never been re- 
vealed; and now, in spite of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
revelation, it seems that the explanation of the 





separation was that “Byron was married already.” 
So runs the present tale, but it may, after all, be 
wide of the mark, though certainly not so wide 
as the obituary of Dr. Lushington himself in the 
Swiss Times, in which wonderful publication 
that most respectable and law-respecting man is 
said to have ‘‘ suffered death in accordance with 
a sentence passed by the High Court of Ad- 
miralty.” 

Speaking of courts of law, a very curious case, 
involving the maladministration of a will, will 
probably soon be made public. A gentleman 
had a dear friend, whom he made his executor, 
and in whose custody he placed his last will and 
testament. He was not ill, nor had he any in- 
tention of deceasing, but did it only to ease his 
mind. Suddenly he found his dividends, from a. 
large sum he had invested in consols, were not 
paid to him as usual. Accordingly ‘‘he went 
to see” about it at the Bank of England, and 
found to his astonishment that he was dead and 
buried in the eye of the law, and that his prop- 
erty had been ‘‘ administered to.” His faithless 
friend had ‘‘ proved” the will at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, performed all the legal formalities as ex- 
ecutor, and gone off—probably to Norway, where 
there is no extradition treaty—with all the be- 
quests! ‘Thus even Tammany has something to 
learn, you see, and the Old -Country is not so 
utterly destitute of original commercial genius 
as some imagine. Some of our business men 
have humor too. I am informed that upon the 
London Stock Exchange the Turkish six per 
cents. are described as ‘‘ muttons,” the loan in 
question being secured upon the sheep-tax ; that 
United States Five-Twenty bonds were ‘‘ greens,” 
the first issue of those bonds being of that artless 
color; that the Newfoundland Telegraph shares 
are commonly known among our brokers as 
**dogs;” and (though this is an individual effort) 
that ‘Tennyson’s well-known line, 

“And mellow metres more than cent. per cent.,” 


has been applied to rising gas shares. 

A literary Titan of the name of Peacock has, 
it seems, been applying his mind to constructing 
a sort of concordance to Dickens’s works, where- 
in he has discovered no less than 971 individual 
fictitious characters. Persons who have a per- 
fect genius for commonplace assert that the great 
novelist has never ‘“‘ described a gentleman,” in 
which case he has made 326 failures in attempt- 
ing that delineation, for such is the number of 
his portraits of the Upper Ten; but his clergy 
are, by comparison, few—only ten (Established) 
among his thousand creations. He drew the 
same number also of lodging-house keepers and 
of landladies. Among his ‘‘ miscellaneous” char- 
acters are forty-three babies and children, and 
twelve burglars. Besides these are ten dogs, 
three horses, and ‘‘a final personage, whose 
stuffed carcass fetched 120 guineas at Christie’s 
auction mart—one raven.” 

In Spain the tender bud of republicanism is 
having, just now, a rough time of it. The Carlists, 
indeed, will scarcely hurt it, since, after all the 
tall talk of the lovers of right divine, it is found 
that the total amount subscribed to that “‘ sacred 
cause” by “ the chivalry of France and England” 
is in the one case £92, and in the other £110. 
But it has traitors in its own camp. In Los 
Descamisados (literally the Shirtless), a new po- 
litical organ in Madrid, we find the following 
amazing sentiments : 

“We form part of what are called ‘the dregs of so- 
ciety.’....Ceaseless labor is our chain,,infirmity our 
lash, misery our life, the hospital our refuge, degrading 
charity our alleviation, and death our only rest....We 
have reached the climax of suffering, but the hour of 
our reparation is at hand....War to the Rich, war to 
the Powerful, war to Society! We have said it—now 
you know it....We will not conceal an aspiration 
from you. It is absolute and complete social level- 
ing....Anarchy is our only formula—every thing for 
every body, from Power even to Woman....This is our 
programme, but before putting it into — it is 
necessary society should be purified. A blood-letting 
is essential—short, but grand and extraordinary.... 
These are our desires and ae, and now that 
you know them, tremble, ye bourgeois !....Make way 
for the Shirtless. Our black flag is unfurled. War to 
the family! War to property! War against God!” 


Upon the whole, this is the most remarkable 
political document that I ever set eyes on. I 
think 1 may say—subject to correction, and with- 
out any intention of giving offense to persons of 
‘*advanced” opinions—that it seems coming it 
just a leetle too strong. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Atmonp BLano-ManGEr.—One gallon of cream. Soft- 
en in a small portion of this cream (cold) two ounces 
of isinglass. Have ready blanched two pounds of 
sweet almonds, with two dozen and a half peach ker- 
nels or bitter almonds. Beat these fine in a mortar, 
with a little rose-water to prevent their oiling. Put 
the gallon of cream with the melting isinglass into a 
preserving kettle over the fire, and stir until perfectly 
dissolved, adding meanwhile one pound and a quarter 
of white sugar. Let the cream come to a boil. Stir 
in the almonds smoothly just as you take the blanc- 
mange from the fire; set aside in a bowl to cool, stir- 
ring occasionally until lukewarm, when pour into 
moulds previously dipped in cold water. 

Breast or Veat.—Cover thickly with crumbs of 
bread, put small lumps of butter about on it, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt when baked, making a 
gravy of butter. This is a very nice dish. Both the 
rack and breast, as commonly dressed, are but little 
esteemed, yet in this way make excellent dishes. 

Autmonp Cake, Purt.—Two pounds and a half of 
flour, equal weights of butter and sugar—as in pound- 
cake—the whites of thirty eggs, one pound and a half 
of sweet almonds, with two tea-spoonfuls of extract of 
bitter almonds, to be poured over the sweet almonds 
as you pound them up in a mortar. 

Lovisz Pupprne.—Six eggs, six spoonfuls of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of 
butter creamed with part of the flour, a gill of wine, 
half a tea-spoonful of mace ground up fine, half a pint 
of cream, and a pint of milk. Baked in a deep dish 
without lining of pastry, and eaten without sauce. 
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WALKING SUIT.—[Srz Pace 329,] 








EVENING TOILETTE.—[Sez Pace 329.] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 328. 


HIS full-dress. evening toilette of serpent 
(yellowish-green) faille has a demi-trained 
skirt, trimmed with a Spanish flounce held in 
full pleats, and draped with a point lace flounce 
headed by bands of serpent-color and per- 
venche silk. ‘There is no over-skirt. ‘The back 
breadths have diagonal bands of pervenche silk, 
tnd two long sashes of serpent-color edged with 
khce and a pervenche band. Low corsage, point- 





with embroidered revers, draped in a pouf, and 
trimmed with kilt pleats and bows. The kilt 
pleating forms the drapery. Violet faille sleeve- 
less jacket, with slashed elbow sleeves, show- 
ing the puffed sleeves of the polonaise, em- 
broidered with violet silk of a darker shade. A 
Marie Antoinette fichu of white lace and tour- 
terelle silk is worn over the jacket, and fastened 
in front with a velvet bow. ‘Tourterelle silk hat, 
with violet revers and ribbon, a curling white 
feather, and a long tourterelle gauze veil. ‘Tour- 
terelle parasol, edged with white lace. 





hodden gray, for they fail to observe that it is 
because the first wears these priceless robes that 
the last has any robes at all to wear. Certainly 
it is not the fault of the first that the world is 
so adjusted that worms must spin before butter- 
flies may sport, but it is her virtue that, instead 
of hoarding her gold with miser’s love, she spends 
it freely, and by the disbursement sends it among 
those households whose stay it is between them 
and the wolf. 

There are to-day many thousand lace-makers 
who, if this one article of luxury were reformed 
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famine and plague. Certainly it is undesirable 
that any such sudden transition, even though it 
led in the end to a better livelihood, should oc- 
cur in our own day; for gradual growth, we know, 
is always the best growth. For ourselves, we 
fail to see how the employment of lace-making 
under its common and favorable auspices is more 
stunting to spiritual growth than cotton-spin- 
ning or dress-making or any other calling of the 
sort, which is not, however, the subject of so 
much animadversion. 

It is true that there are laces which, owing 
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ed in front, with a basque back. Long garland 
of roses arranged in the new fashion down the 
back. Pearl necklace and ear-rings, High coif- 
fure, with a rose on top. 





WALKING SUIT. 

See illustration on page 328, 
HIS pretty walking suit has a skirt of tour- 
terelle faille, trimmed with clusters of kilt 
pleats separated by an interval and crossed by 
two folds. Polonaise of the same material, 
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THE FIRST FLY OF ‘THE SEASON. 


LACE. 


F those good™people who, inveighing against 
the extravagances of the rich, waste their 
anathemas on the lace that rich women wear, 
could see the effect of their principles carried 
into action, we wonder whether they would think 
themselves or the rich wearers of lace the best 
friends of the poor. 

When these people see beauty floating by in 
her gossamers, they grudge her the satisfaction 
of the airy webs that wrap her loveliness— but 
at the same time they grudge the weaver her 
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out of existence, would have no refuge from 
starvation and sin. It is possible, of course, 
that better employment might be found for them ; 
but at present there is no such thing, and, should 
it ever come, we may be sure that trade will 
equalize, itself and lace-makers forsake their bob- 
bins for implements that are better paying, and 
lace will cease to exist unless it renders an equiv- 
alent for its production. In past times when, 
by royal or political decree, certain kinds of lace 
were abolished from polite usage, throngs of 
workers, men and women, were thrown on the 
mercy of the world, and died of that mercy in 
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to requirements concerning the fineness of the 
thread—as we learn from a pleasant article in 
the Catholic World, to which we are indebt- 
ed for some other interesting statements—the 
worker is obliged to make in damp, under-ground 
rooms, with a single ray of light upon the pat- 
tern. Beautiful as such lace is, we would glad- 
ly consign it to the limbo of forbidden things, 
even without heeding the further statement that 
the workers are blind at the age of thirty, and 
although we do not hear the philanthropic ene- 
mies of lace in general propose to abolish stone- 
cutting because the stone-dust causes consump- 
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tion in the cutter, or friction matches because 
of the injuries to the bones sustained by those 
who meddle with phosphorus, or work in quick- 
silver mines because of the slow death there. 

But the lace which-is made under unwhole- 
some conditions of this nature is but a little out 
of a vast quantity. The chief part of the lace 
that is produced is made at the maker’s home, 
and much that is really valuable and perfect is 
wrought in the odd moments of domestic duty. 
The young girl in her neat cottage—it must be 
neat—sits and dreams over the pillow as her 
needle follows the parchment pattern, and her 
happy dreams are woven in with the thread ; the 
mother puts aside her bobbins to catch up her 
baby, and the fondling and the lullaby and the 
mother’s bliss are in the work. Healthy and 
pleasant things surround it thus; and though in 
soine instances the work, of course, is under- 
paid, that can not be said where the worker is 
allowed to cover her fabric with shillings for her 

rice. 

. Working in lace, indeed, can hardly be any 
thing but an elevating occupation when com- 
pared with the usual occupations of handicraft, 
for it enforces a constant familiarity with beau- 
tiful shapes, a constant observation of nature, 
constant interpretation of nature through art; 
and if the dyer’s hand is subdued to what it 
works in, the lace-maker’s soul ought to be as 
fine and delicate a thing as her lace is. 

It has frequently been remarked that it would 
be interesting to observe the gradual growth of 
fabrics in lace—its first suggestions, perhaps, 
from the floating cobwebs of the autumn spider, 
that the peasants still call the Virgin’s thread, 
from the sea-weed of the shore, or the frost-work 
on the rock. ‘They tell, indeed, romantic stories 
of the origin of a special but not uncommon Ve- 
netian guipure, in which a maiden embalmed the 
frail figures of a fan-coral that her lover brought 
her from the Indian main. But there is another 
sort of Venetian lace which we seldom or never 
see in this country, the rose point, which is 
wrought not of thread but of the native silk in 
its pale and primitive tint, which is neither yel- 
low nor white, and in whose gorgeous designs 
the flowers are raised to a high retief, while petal 
and stem are outlined by the lustre of smallest 
but purest pearls, The Oriental harems have a 
lace that almost rivals this; it is called point de 
Turquie, and it is also made of silk, but of all 
colors, the flowers and foliage represented on its 
web being woven in their natural tints, and black 
and white and green and blue and crimson en- 
tering into the composition with a truly Byzan- 
tine anc fantastic barbarity.. The only silk lace, 
however, that can claim absolute simplicity and 
high character, apart from its worth as merchan- 
dise, is the black Chantilly, in whose darkness 
no colors mix, and in whose designs nature is 
artfully indicated rather than slavishly imitated. 
This lace has also its own romantic character 
and history, not dependent on any one’s poetical 
fancy, but on the simple record; for having been 
at one time exclusively an appanage of crowns 
and coronets, its makers were confounded with 
its wearers by the revolutionists, whose blind 
fury was equal to no discrimination, and the 
knife and the basket that did their work with 
the aristocrat’s head did the same for the poor 
lace-maker who had ministered to his luxury. 
Hardly any Chantilly is now made at Chantilly, 
save the most costly, but almost all at Bayeux; 
nor, by-the-way, is much Valenciennes made in 
the city of that name, despite the fact that it 
was once claimed it could not be made outside 
the city even by the same hand that wrought it 
inside, but it is chiefly made at Ypres. 

The true lace is, however, the linen lace, and 
even this is gradually being corrupted—the lace- 
makers finding cottons more to their purpose, 
and the lace thus produced being quite as hand- 
some for some years, but eventually becoming 
much yellower than the old linen lace. This, 
though, may not diminish its value, there being 
still so much caprice about it, since not many 
hundred years ago the secret of a starch for yel- 
lowing lace was worth as much as the lace itself. 
But a corruption, that it seems to us must be 
recognized as such and dismissed, is a fashion 
of heightening the fantastic brilliance of the 
thing by the introduction of one gold thread or a 
single strand of colored floss in the relief of the 
pattern, Point d’Alengon is still made of pure 
linen, however, and so are the best of Brussels 
and Malines. Alengon is made entirely by hand, 
and the makers do no other work from childhood, 
all their delicacy of touch being reserved for this, 
each separate portion—the net, the flower, the 
filling, the footing, the joining—being done by 
different individuals, to the number of twelve. 
Alengon is the Napoleonic lace, its manufacture 
having been revived by the first Napoleon, and 
having been under the especial protection of the 
third Napoleon. Eugénie gave the Pope a single 
piece of this lace, valued at forty thousand dol- 
lars; the Empress herself had a flounce of it 
whose completion occupied more than thirty 
women nearly two years; and the christening 
robe of the little Prince Imperial was of this su- 
perb fabric, which was also used in the adorn- 
ment of almost the whole of the layette prepared 
for him. 

The royal family of England have in the same 
manner endeavored to revive the beautiful Hon- 
iton lace, the Queen and some of her daughters 
having had their wedding dresses of the lace. 
But the effort has not been so successful as that 
of the imperial people across the Channel, the 
open fabric being so easily replaced by the point 
duchesse and by many of the guipures, and the 
argument being used against it that it does not 
foll,»w nature closely enough in its floral designs. 
But Mr. Ruskin and Sir Charles Eastlake would 
answer such cavilers that the design which hints 
at nature, rather than vainly attempts to copy 
her precisely, is the noblest; and nature herself 
says no less when she shows us the most beauti- 





ful of all her fancies on the winter’s pane, where 


there is not one flower or leaf to be found, 
but countless perfect hints of flower and leaf for 
the imagination to fill. 

Lace is, indeed, a part of the belongings of 
thrones and empires. Popes wear it, the church 
hoards it, kings bestow it. To make the bridal 
robes of a princess a hundred women hang over 
its growing beauty for a year, and by-and-by the 
princess is laid away to moulder through her 
eternal rest in it. But where popes and kings 
have not entered, Fashion has not feared ‘to go 
for it. Her critics, who have declared with such 
unction that she robs the potter’s field of the hair 
that she curls and crimps and braids so bewilder- 
ingly, have a charge scarcely less grave to hurl 
against her here, since to feed the new passion 
for old lace the tombs are again rifled, and the 
bride who was wrapped in her veil, the princess 
in her shroud, the baby in his coverlet, are all 
made tributary to her who wears old lace which 
was not her grandmother’s. 





THE DAFFODIL. 
Br MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Tue cold, cold winter! Oh, it seemed 
As if ’twould never go! 

The frosty ferns, unmelted, gleamed 

Long days upon the window-pane; 

The white drifts filled the farm-house lane, 
And all the roads were blocked with snow; 
And through the bare elms, on the hill, 
The north wind whistled loud and shrill. 
But now ’tis past! ‘tis May at last— 

And lo! the Daffodil! 


Sweet flower of promise! welcome back! 
For where thy bloom I see, 

Hope whispers, with her south wind’s voice, 
Sad heart! look forward, and rejoice 

In brightness yet to be! 

Life’s dreary winter lingers late, 

But spring will come—in patience wait! 








A STEP IN THE DARK. 


HEY were boarding at Mrs. Campton’s for 
the latter half of the year, when Rossillon 
arrived to make his annual visit in the same home- 
like house. He had met Lucretia the summer 
before, and some symptoms of a vigorous flirta- 
tion had developed themselves at that time, 
which, however, had been arrested by interested 
parties in season to prevent serious consequences. 
Lucretia and Lucia were own cousins; they re- 
sembled each other in form and feature in a re- 
markable degree, but Lucia was a brilliant bru- 
nette, with a warm color rippling across her 
cheek and touching her saucy little chin, with 
eyes of infinite depth and duskiness, with a tor- 
rent of waving dark hair; while Lucretia was, 
as some of her friends remarked, a Lucia done 
in light colors ; as some of the disaffected said, 
Lucia faded out. Lucretia’s eyes were large 
and light, tender and serious, and fringed with 
heavy lashes; her hair was a skein of gold that 
seemed alive in every thread ; her color was like 
the flame in the opal, restless and uncertain, but 
always beautiful. If her face was not so effective 
as Lucia’s, it was one that would wear better. 
You may believe that Lucretia had not forgotten 
Rossillon nor the symptoms; she had never met 
any man who so completely fitted into the niche 
of her ideal as he. During the time since they 
had parted she had received two offers of mar- 
riage, but he had stepped between them and 
dimmed their glory. Very likely she might have 
accepted one of them if she had never known 
Rossillon, but Rossillon once known was not to 
be ignored. 

**T am so glad that we meet again,” he said, 
coming to her side after his tea. ‘‘ Introduce 
me, pray, to this cousin of yours. She startled 
me half an hour ago, when I came upon her sud- 
denly in the shrubbery, she is so like and so un- 
like you.” 

** Ah? Malicious folks call me Lucia’s nega- 
tive; do you think it’s so bad as that?” she 
laughed. 

‘*So bad? -There can be nothing but good 
in the case.” 

But after the introduction she saw little more 
of Rossillon during the evening, or of Lucia 
either. 

‘* Considering that he was so glad to meet 
again,” she thought, ‘‘ he might have staid for a 
word or two.” She went to her room early, and 
waited for Lucia, who came up later, trilling an 
air from the Magic Flute. 

‘“*Who is he, Lucretia? Why didn’t you 
ever speak of him?” she asked, taking the but- 
terfly out of her hair, and regarding herself in 
the glass as she spoke. ‘‘ Is he any body in par- 
ticular? Is he a desirable parti ?” 

‘*He is a Rossillon,” said her cousin, sleepi- 
ly; ‘‘isn’t that enough ?” 

‘*Tt is as if you said ‘he is a Bourbon,’ with- 
out mentioning if he had a throne.” 

‘“The Rossillons are made of gold, if you 
mean that. John Rossillon has a profession 
and brains; he can sing and dance and sketch.” 

‘* And flirt.” 

“Very well; forewarned is fore-armed. Take 
care of yourself, then.” 

** And you?” 

*¢ Good-night.” 

But to take care of one’s self was no such easy 
work in Rossillon’s presence, as Lucretia had 
found to her cost—as she was finding day by 
day. ‘Though to others she had proved difficult 
of approach, Rossillon must have seen that the 
little devotions which he was in the habit of 
dispensing liberally and thoughtlessly to what- 
ever pretty girl happened in his way had seemed 
to her to be the very words and actions for 
which she had listened and waited all her life ; 





and perhaps Rossillon had not the heart to dis- 
pel the illusion for the nonce, especially as there 
might be no need of it, since they were certain 
to part before many weeks, and time would be 
equally sure to dissolve the enchantment with 
gentle touches. But how many things of which 
we are certain prove themselves to be the base- 
less fabric of a dream! 

To the unwary heart Rossillon was a danger- 
ous friend, his approaches were so like Fate’s. 
His manners a gracious familiarity 
which flattered without offending, in virtue of 
which Lucretia had seemed the favored conji- 
dante of his ambitions and creed, of such sorrows 
as he had tasted—a trick of nature, demanding 
sympathy in his pursuits and prospects, to which 
she responded in diapason. It had never oc- 
curred to Lucretia to observe that he had re- 
quired no return of confidences on her part; that 
he entertained no curiosity about her modes of 
thought and being; that her soul, except so far. 
as accident had revealed it to him, was a mystery 
which he had never cared to penetrate. 

But that first evening was hardly the key-note 
of the rest. Being the only gentleman staying 
in the house at that time, they took their pleas- 
uring together; they galloped through the twi- 
light woods, and found out new pathways 
through green glooms where the partridge was at 
home, and great fern fronds tossed in the wind 
and shook out their spices; where the voices of 
birds, like distant cathedral bells, echoed through 
the solitude, as if a hundred chimes were ring- 
ing; and sometimes they lost their way, and 
sometimes a thunder-storm overtook them, and 
made the air vocal, and blasted trees before their 
eyes ; lighting the secret avenues of the forest ; 
for an instant revealing the flower in the calyx, 
the dew upon the thorn, the tangle of bough and 
brier and climbing vine, and hiding all as sud- 
denly. Or they picnicked upon the Black 
Creek that wound in a crooked labyrinth to the 
sea beneath an overhanging growth; or spread 
their table on the sand, and gathered strange 
hints of romance and danger from the drift that 
the tide washed up. It was a season of frolic 
happiness, when neither seemed pre-eminent in 
Rossillon’s regard, but each received a whole- 
some share of attention. Yet, in the mean time, 
Fate was silently settling the matter for them all. 

One day Lucretia sprained her ankle in one 
of their excursions, and was forced to drop out 
of these jaunts by sea and land; one might say 
that it was an unlucky thing for Lucretia, be- 
cause it taught Rossillon, who had not yet pene- 
trated beneath the surface of her character, that 
she had added little or nothing to his pleasure, 
which was, as he fancied, mainly derived from 
Lucia’s fascinations. Very likely, if the sick 
ankle had been Lucia’s, the case might have been 
reversed. However, when there was nothing 
better to do, the two were kind enough to gather 
about Lucretia’s sofa and recount their day’s ad- 
ventures, leaving how much unrecounted ; they 
brought her bouquets of wild flowers, sprays of 
red berries, keepsakes from the beach. Ros- 
sillon had always a word of sympathetic sorrow 
for her loss of the summer weather. 

**Tt was such a shame you could not have 
been with us to-day,” he would say, regarding 
her compassionately: since he had begun to 
taste the sweets of love himself, he had more 
tenderness for her share of its bitterness All 
the same, Lucretia’s lively imagination tortured 
her with the probable result of all these excur- 
sions, but she firmly refused to believe in the 
suggestion. Lucia had a world full of lovers, 
for whom she cared quite as much as for Ros- 
sillon; it were hard indeed if he should be re- 
quired of her to feed Lucia’s vanity. She could 
not believe in any thing so unfair. She was young, 
with infinite faith that every thing would come 
out right in the event; that true love could not 
pass unrequited; that misery and broken hearts 
were dreams of the novelist. Truth to tell, Lu- 
cretia was able to move about in a surprisingly 
brief space of time. Perhaps she understood the 
emergency without allowing that there was any. 
But the danger was gt its height on the after- 
noon when Lucretia, for the first time since her 
accident, joined the party, which had been en- 
larged by several neighboring friends, to picnic 
at Echo Beach. 

‘They had a happy afternoon of it, with cro- 
quet and flirtation on the shore, listening to the 
echo that with a hundred silver voices far beyond 
the dunes chorused to their songs and laughter— 
a melody, as Thoreau says, which the air had 
strained. -They cooked their supper in gypsy 
style, with cross-sticks and caldron, Rossillon 
and Lucretia going shopping in the wherry to 
the old clam-digger up the creek for wherewithal 
to fill the caldron. Then they reclined lazily 
upon the sands, and counted the sails of the 
mackerel fleet as they came in sight, and heard 
the crew of a schooner intoning at the capstan, 
and the musical reverberations of the rifle of 
some sportsman lying low in his float among 
the marshes, and braided the hours with jest 
and sentiment till the twilight trembled down, 
and the fading sunset reflected a chromatic scale 
of rich hues upon the eastern sky, which in turn 
the sea repeated, breaking the mass into a mo- 
saic of jewels; and Lucia and Rossillon strolled 
away to light a bonfire on the crest of the slope, 
to which the others brought contributions of 
drift-wood, making picturesque groups along the 
beach. Some of the party, tired of the romp, 
gathered about the blaze—for thé evening was 
growing chilly by the sea—while others loitered 
still, and watched the smoke curl and the light 
touch up the picture: among these last was Lu- 
cretin. By-and-by the fire died away, leaving 
only a mass of red and blackened embers ; Ros- 
sillon left Lucia’s side to gather more fuel; the 
party dispersed by twos and threes. Lucretia 
drew near and took Lucia’s vacant place, not 
dreaming that it had been hers, and held out 
her hands to the embers. Rossillon wandered 





back, and threw down his handful of drift: it 
was still a little damp, and did not kindle 
readily. 

“* Shivering still!” he said, resuming his seat 
beside the crouching figure. ‘* Oh, for a heart 
of fire to warm you through!’” he quoted. 
***Come under my plaidie.’ Here’s an un- 
claimed wrap”—winding it about her. ‘‘ So they 
have all taken themselves off, have they? I 
don’t care—do you ?” 

‘* Not a fig,” responded Lucretia. 

**Tve half a mind to tell you a secret,” he 
said, with a hand on hers, “it’s so dark and 
lonely here—a secret you haven’t suspected, of 
course. Shall I?” 

‘* You wilt please yourself.” 

** Ah! that sounds so like your cousin Lu— 
half defiance and half assent”—rising and trying 
to urge the embers into life; then he returned, 
and without another word took her in both arms. 
‘*Tt is too dark for the others to make out this 
charming tableau,” he whispered; for she had 
started and drawn away, or rather had made an 
effort to draw away. ‘* Don’t be afraid, darling ; 
the fire won’t burn, and—and my flame will. I 
love you!” 

**Youloveme! Impossible! You are laugh- 
ing at me.” 

‘* Let those laugh who win. Come, you sure- 
ly do not want me to do ai/ the loving; say that 
it is measure for measure !” 

‘* Pressed down and running over? Oh, it is 
too good to be true! It’s like fairy gold. Are 
you sure? are you sure?” she whispered back. 
“*T thought it was—” But he stopped her mouth 
with kisses. 

‘Don’t say another word, or I’m afraid you'll 
revoke it all. If it’s too good to be true, you 
don’t hate me. You belong to me, for ever and 
ever. 

“*Tf you are sure you want me so long.” 

‘*T never was surer of any thing. 


“*Doubt that the sun doth move, 
But never doubt—’” 


The smouldering embers flared into sudden life, 
and lit up Lucretia’s face, rosy and dimpled with 
happiness; glistened in the crystal eyes, and 
touched the ringlets dropping about her cheek 
with gold. Another man, perhaps, would have 
dropped the hand resting confidently in his, and 
told the whole story in a word; but not Rossil- 
lon. He sat silent a moment after the revela- 
tion, and counted the cost, as was but natural, 
An instant ago he had believed himself quite 
happy, and now—was he altogether miserable? 

**Come,” he said, presently, rising and tread- 
ing out the tell-tale flames; ‘‘ they are calling 
us to go aboard. ‘Take my arm: the sand slips 
under one’s feet, and it is dark.” He still spoke 
as tenderly as if the illusion had not been dis- 
pelled. They slid home under the quiet stars, 
hardly conscieus that they moved, passing a joke 
or singing a song, watching the moon come up 
to show the ragged reflections in the dark wa- 
ter, the tide setting about the piers with a will, 
the black wharves running out to meet it, as it 
seemed, the ghostly shapes of anchored and de- 
serted ships rocking on the swells. Lucretia 
half wished that they might keep slipping on for- 
ever thus. Her happiness was so unexpected _ 
that she half feared to go home lest it should 
prove a myth, too sweet ‘‘for human nature's 
daily food.” As for Rossillon, he flitted about 
in his usual style, now dropping a word to Lucia, 
engrossed in a flirtation with an elderly Croesus 
—for Lucia never left any lode unworked—now 
lending a hand with rope or rigging, now look- 
ing into Lucretia’s eyes, that mirrored the su- 
preme joy of her soul, and wondering at the 
freak of fortune that should so choose and order 
his way for him. To Rossillon it was already a 
foregone conclusion that he should marry Lu- 
cretia. He would have thought as soon of sell- 
ing his birthright as of explaining the situation 
and demanding a release, or of giving her occa- 
sion to suspect it. Quixotic, if you please; but 
the mistake was his—the consequences should 
be. Lucretia had only made the mistake of 
loving him. All his Christian and gentlemanly 
impulses rebelled against allowing her to bear 
the burden of his blunder. You may think, very 
likely, that he could not have loved Lucia to dis- 
traction. Possibly not. Many a young man has 
believed himself in love when misled by the gra- 
cious circumstances of youth and beauty, and has 
lived to find his creed worn threadbare. And how 
many of us to-day thank our star that interfered 
between us and our first love! What a delicious 
agony it was at the time, to be sure; but what 
an ecstasy of retrospect at the present! 

They agreed between them—and I believe it 
was Lucretia’s suggestion—that the engagement 
should not become public till her return home, 
which, besides giving him time to accustom him- 
self to this change of base, also relieved him 
from some of the restraints of an acknowledged 
lover. 

‘¢T suppose you will speak of it to Lucia,” he 
said, smiling in spite of himself at the droll side 
of the affair. 

‘¢ Not unless you wish it. It is proverbial that 
Lucia can’t keep a secret. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, it will slip out.” 

‘¢Then she certainly doesn’t deserve to have 
the keeping of ours,” he returned. 

Now Rossillon was one of those fortunate be- 
ings who attach great value to whatever belongs 
to them. If a possession is yours, they regard 
it with benign indifference ; if it is theirs, its 
worth grows with their growth and strengthens 
with their strength. Itis a pity that such natures 
are rare, rather than that class whose apprecia- 
tion of an object is in exact proportion to the 
distance between them, whose blessings only 
brighten when they take their flight. Since 
Lucia was beyond Rossillon’s reach, he began 
to detect in her affectations that had passed for 
realities; to discover the shallows of her mind, 
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the hollowness of her heart; to perceive a thou- 
sand counter-charms. Once he had seen her 
only in one light, and that so dazzling that it 
had rather misled him than revealed her; now 
he was beginning to believe that he had painted 
her in Lucretia’s colors. Gradually possession 
was bringing out Lucretia’s strong points, as 
heat brings out invisible writing. Her shining 
qualities were becoming apparent; the intimacy 
of their relationship was bringing into existence, 
or rather into play, fascinations of which he had 
never dreamed, for which hitherto Lucretia had 
had no demand. He had always thought her a 
nice sort of girl, with plenty of common-sense 
and a pleasant manner; but when he came to 
study her, to interest himself in her, to make 
love to her, he found that he had never known 
her. It was like making a new acquaintance ; 
for there are some women who never believe in 
themselves, in their power of pleasing, hold 
themselves in reserve, and never appear at their 
best till some responsible person has indorsed 
them. It requires the magnetism of love to de- 
velop their power. Like plants, they refuse to 
blossom, or rather are incapable of blossoming, 
without sunshine. 

The progress of events proved that one lover 
was as good as another to Lucia, as her facile 
affections were easily transferred to the elderly 
Croesus; and Rossillon having unselfishly decided 
to save Lucretia’s feelings, was not a little sur- 
prised to find, at the end of the autumn, that he 
had been taking care of his own at the same 
time. ‘The idea of spending a lifetime with 
Lucia had become a synonym for misery. Fate, 
in opposing him, had offered him the great op- 
portunity of his life. Indeed, Rossillon was so 
sure of himself and so delighted with his experi- 
ment that he thought it no treachery to write to 
his own familiar friend, to whom he would have 
trusted his soul : 

‘*T have taken a step in the dark—no false 
step, let me assure you. I fancied myself in 
love. Youth can not wait even for daylight. I 
proposed in the dark to the wrong person, and 
was accepted. I accepted the situation, and 
have been happy in discovering that she is the 
one woman designed for me from the foundation 
of the world. Few could do better in daylight.” 

The familiar friend read this interesting item 
to his sweetheart—a bit of property acquired 
since his last meeting with Rossillon. ‘‘ Moral,” 
said that young lady, ‘‘ always propose in the 
dark. How do you like my hair arranged in 
this style? Madame Alamode says it’s the very 
latest. I wish you would take some notice!” 

The sweetheart was a friend of Lucretia’s. 
Lucretia was to spend Christmas at the Glen- 
havens’, and at New-Year’s Rossillon was to 
meet her at her own hearth-stone, where the 
engagement was to be made public. They had 
arranged a programme at Mrs. Glenhaven’s for 
Christmas-eve of pantomimes and private theat- 
ricals, to wind up with a Christmas-tree of the 
most fruitful kind; and Lucretia and Kate Tur- 
nan were busy one morning preparing their cos- 
tumes, and talking all manner of nonsense, as 
happy as two larks in building-time. 

**T do so hope,” said Kate, ‘‘ that you and 
Rupert will get on well together.” 

*¢ T should think it much more important that 
you should get on well with him,” laughed Lu- 
cretia. 

‘Yes, but it’s so nice having one’s choice ap- 
proved by one’s friends, you know. It was the 
strangest thing how it came about, too. I hadn't 
the faintest idea that he liked me. Every body 
said he wasn’t a marrying man, and his atten- 
tions didn’t signify ; so when he proposed I was 
so astonished that I said ‘ No’—it’s always my 
first impulse to refuse whatever’s offered me— 
and then as he was going away it struck me that 
I wanted to say ‘ Yes,’ and I was just wondering 
how I could correct my mistake, when he put 
down his hat, and vowed he wouldn’t take ‘ No’ 
for an answer. I was ever so glad, because, you 
see, it saved both my happiness and dignity. 
Dear me, what an egotist I am! Do tell me 
something about your love affairs. Does this 
gold-lace look too much tarnished to use? 
Hasn’t somebody been saying sweet things to 
you this summer? Mrs. Glenhaven has an old 
brocaded satin, one of her very greatest grand- 
mother’s—” 

** Brocaded in fig-leaves ?” put in Lucretia. 

‘“©No; it’s a gold ground, with pink morning- 
glories blooming all over it—the most heavenly 
thing! And you are to wear it when you play 
Cinderella in the pantomime. Did you know 
that Rupert is going to be the prince? The dear 
old goose won’t know whether you've on a bro- 
cade or linsey-woolsey. What a pity you haven’t 
got a real prince of your own, dear!” 

‘“*T live in hopes,” said Lucretia, gayly. 

‘*Oh, I heard of the drollest piece of love- 
making this summer! It’s nobody you or I 
know, so there’s no harm speaking of it. See, 
would you loop up this sleeve with a flower or a 
bow? I’m going to wear Miss Helen’s emeralds. 
I’m afraid Rupert won’t know me in such gor- 
geousness. Oh, I was going to tell you,” con- 
tinued the chatter-box. ‘‘ You see, a friend of 
Rupert’s has been staying at the sea-side near 
Echo Beach, where he met a beautiful nymph, 
and lost his heart. I guess he must have lost 
his wits too, for the ninny proposed in the dark 
—to the wrong girl! There! did you ever imag- 
ine such a dilemma! Which would you do, let 
this lace stand up or lie flat ?” 

‘¢ What did Rupert’s friend do?” asked Lucre- 
tia, letting the lace gloriously alone. 

** He ?—oh, he accepted the situation. What 
else could he do? Rupert says it’s Rossillon. 
Heavens! Lucretia, what’s the matter?” 

. ** [ve run a needle into my finger clear to the 
bone. The sight of blood always makes me faint, 
See, there’s a drop on Miss Glenhaven’s India 
muslin, What shall I do?” 

‘* Let me get you some arnica.” 











**No, thank you; I'll go up to my room and 
lie down a moment. I shall be all right pres- 
ently.” 

‘*You didn’t break off the point in your 
finger ?” 

*T think not ; if I did it will work out : things 
usually do;” and so she went to her room and 
locked the door ; but she did not lie down, nei- 
ther did she remember any hurt but that which 
Kate’s heedless tongue had wrought. All her 
happiness had vanished like a mirage, dissolved 
by a rude breath, a word; all this time she had 
been robbing Lucia, she had been defrauding 
Rossillon. She had given her heart away when 
nobody wanted it, and Rossillon had accepted 
the gift from pure compassion. But how admi- 
rably he had played the part of lover! Well, 
there should be no more play; it should be 
downright earnest hereafter. -But how could 
she live without him? what should she do with 
her thoughts, that had learned the trick of fol- 
lowing him, and would not be easily coerced? 
Above all, what should she do with the love that 
she was about to take back? It seemed for a 
while as if there was no corner in the wide world 
big enough to hide and hold it all. After she 
had in a manner composed herself, she wrote 
Rossillon a few words, telling him a little of that 
which he already knew, adding her regrets at 
having been the cause of so much unhappiness to 
him, and releasing him from the engagement. 
The next night but one was Christmas-eve, when 
she was to take the part of Cinderella in the 
pantomime ; and as there was no ghost of an ex- 
cuse for her to offer if she withdrew, it behooved 
her to dry her eyes and dissemble her sorrow. 
And Christmas-eve drew down cold and crisp, 
the ideal Christmas weather, when good cheer 
and comfort seem so comfortable. The north- 
ern lights coruscated across the sky, which al- 
ready resembled some mighty arras embroidered 
with medieval designs; the gaunt trees were tas- 
seled with icicles, the hedge-rows seemed set 
with jewels; great flashes of light splintered 
frem the ragged edges of snow-drifts where the 
star-beams touched them ; the frozen ponds re- 
flected the glory a thousandfold, when up came 
the moon and made a torch-light procession of 
the weird old elms, in their armor of ice, guard- 
ing the approach to the Glenhaven mansion. 
Inside the curtain is up, disclosing the stage, 
where the step-sisters are dressing for the ball. 
Cinderella is plaiting Kate’s long hair, while 
Olive Glenhaven trails a white silk, embossed 
with forget-me-nots, and looks over her white 
shoulder at the effect in the mirror. Presently 
they are ready for conquest; they lock the door 
on Cinderella, who disconsolately takes to the 
chimney-corner, and hides her face in her two 
hands. Lucretia feels every inch a Cinderella. 
Haven’t they all gone to the carnival of youth 
and happiness, and left her locked up in solitude 
and poverty of heart? Isn’t Rupert this mo- 
ment kissing blushing Kate in the passageway ? 
—she can see them through a chink in the scen- 
ery—and aren’t Olive and young Earle flirting 
together behind the scenes ? 

As she broods there, a soft light irradiates the 
dull hearth-stone, and godmother, with her peak- 
ed hat, spangles, and sandals, appears, and touch- 
es Cinderella with her wand. Presto! the rags 
drop away from her like witchcraft, and the 
beautiful gold-colored satin, with its opening 
morning-glories, lights up the sad face, lends a 
glow to the pale cheek, and a lustre to the wan 
eyes; and so Cinderella goes to the ball, just as 
she did in the old fairy story, and dances with 
the prince. Kate dances too, with a partner 
whose mustache is blonde, and whose hair is 
yellow, curling gold; Lucretia wonders vaguely 
who he may be, without caring enough to ask 
or to give him more than a passing glance: 
blonde men were never after Lucretia’s model. 
Rossillon’s hair was brown as the bursting chest- 
nut, and a mustache would have interrupted 
the classic and expressive outlines of his face. 
While she is wondering where she has seen this 
blonde stranger before, the clock chimes mid- 
night, and Cinderella vanishes from the revel. 
The prince, nothing daunted, dispatches one of 
his followers to seek her; it is the blonde young 
man, who meets only a wretched little servant- 
maid, hurrying home, in the next scene. Be- 
hind the curtain, Lucretia lingers a moment in 
the great bay-window, to look out on the still 
Christmas weather, wishing that the evening 
was ended and oblivion begun. ‘The moonlight 
lends a fairy glamour to the distant hills and 
snow-crested fields; the frost glitters on the pane 
in fantastic imagery of summer-time—that sum- 
mer s0 far away, and yet so precious, whose mere 
remembrance can warm her still. While she re- 
grets it, some one pauses uncertainly there, in the 
half twilight, and approaches her. 

‘Cinderella, are you looking for your slip- 
per?” asks a familiar voice. She starts, and 
turns to meet the blonde youth again, curling 
his mustache and regarding her. 

**So you don’t know me, Lucretia? <A wig 
and mustache make quite a success of me, don’t 
they ?” 

**Rossillon! Oh, what made you come!” 

**So you are not glad to see me? Shall I go 
away ?” 

** Yes—no—how could you—” 

** How could you?” 

“Oh, I never thought of it’s being a mistake. 
I ought to have known better—I—” 

“« I meant to ask how you could write me that 
saucy letter of dismissal.” 

“What else could Ido? I hope you will take 
care not to propose a second time in the dark, 
Mr. Rossillon.” 

‘Tt is not very dark here; I can see your face ; 
and I’m going to propose that you give me a 
Christmas present of—yourself!” 

** And Lucia?” falters Lucretia. 

“‘ Lucia, thank Heaven, is a by-gone folly. I 
never loved her as I love you; it was a short- 





lived fancy at best; and I have you and the twi- 
light at Echo Beach to thank for my escape. 
Will you give me my Christmas gift, or shall I 
take it?” 

‘*Hark! they are calling me: the curtain is 
about to rise. You may take it,” she answers, 
‘*or I shall be late at the ball!” 

‘Take care; there’sa step here. Giveme your 
hand, darling!” 

‘* A step in the dark ?” 

**T wouldn't care if life were made up of steps 
in the dark, if by their means you were induced 
to give me your hand.” 

And so the play ended in downright earnest. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


kes Vienna Exposition is attracting crowds 
to Europe who, without some such special 
impulse, would never have summoned courage 
to cross the uncertain ocean. Disasters on the 
sea alarm the public for a brief time, but the 
effect soon passes away from the mind. It is 
probable that travel to Europe will be more 
universal during the present season than it has 
ever been before. It is even doubtful whether 
there will be sufficient steam-ship accommoda- 
tion to meet the demand. Yet there is a goodly 
number of vessels re in ocean service be- 
tween New York and Europe, and the list is 
constantly swelling. Last year it was not un- 
common for six or seven steamers to leave this 
port on a Saturday. Next summer very likely 
double that number may leave in one day. The 
exact number of steamers running between the 
port of New York and Europe is somewhat va- 
riously stated, a little confusion probably aris- 
ing from the large number of steam-ships now 
being built, many of which are nearly completed. 
But it is safe to say that about one hundred and 
twenty steamers are now regularly sailing from 
our harbor. The # pen lines of steamers 
are well known, and new lines have been recently 
established, and will soon be in operation. The 
ocean fleet swells with the rapid growth of our 
country, indicating increased commerce, wealth, 
and enterprise. 





In many sections of the Eastern States May- 
day came with curious mingling of snow-banks 
and springing vegetation. Digging down be- 
neath the reluctant snow, and pushing aside 
last autumn’s dead but protecting leaves, bright 
and fresh and green there peeped out lilies, daf- 
fodils, crocuses, daisies, and violets—some even 
in bud and bloom. The contrast was curious 
between these bursting plants and the snow, 
deep and heavy in some places, close beside 
them. But the great quantity of snow which 
has covered the earth in some sections during 
the past winter and spring had kept it warm 
and rich. When once the spring sun began 
to melt it the snow vanished as by a miracle. 
Then there was no waiting for frozen ground to 
thaw—the winter covering had done its work— 


the grass was springing up, the eager plants un- 
folding. 





One of the most severe storms ever known in 
Nebraska occurred about the middle of April. 
It was accompanied by violent winds and se- 
verely cold weather. Men were frozen to death 
within a few rods of their own houses while 
trying to reach their cattle to give them food; 
travelers perished while attempting to find shel- 
ter; houses were blown down and filled with 
snow; and the destruction of cattle was very 
great. 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is being re- 
stored as —_—— as possible to the appearance it 
presented in 1776. An adjoining room is to be 
prepared for the reception of such pictures and 
objects of historic interest belonging to the city 
as will be out of place in the hall as restored to 
its original condition. 





About eighteen miles north of the Yosemite 
Valley lies the cafiion of the Tuolumne River, 
which has recently been explored for the first 
time. The falls of the Tuolumne surpass those 
of the Yosemite in endless variety of cascades 
and water-shoots, though not in volume of wa- 
ter. Nevertheless, the Tuolumne Cafion bids 
fair to be quite a rival to the Yosemite Valley. 





A conscientious pickpocket writes to one of 
the New York journals, requesting the public 
always to keep their names and addresses in 
their porte-monnaies, as he and his associates 
sometimes come into possession of papers and 
photographs they would be glad to return. He 
goes on to say: 


=" ber an inst: where I met with serious 
trouble because I could not make up my mind to de- 
stroy a picture of a baby which I had found in the 
ee of a gentleman which came into my hands 
in the way of business on the Third Avenue road. 
had lost a baby myself the year before of the same age 
as this one, and I would have given all I had for such 
a picture. There was no name in the porte-monnaie, 
and no way of finding out who was the owner; 80, like 
a _ advertised it, and got shadowed for it by the 
police. 








Since the use of stoves and kerosene oil in 
railroad cars is universally known to be an un- 
necessarily added danger to railroad traveling, 
why are they not prohibited by law? Safer 
methods of warming and lighting cars should 
be insisted on. A consuming fire raging in the 
midst of the wreck caused by a collision or oth- 
er accident is a horror which has occurred far 
too often. Can not law interfere to protect 
life ? 





Curiosity and relic hunters have demanded 
pieces of the rock at Mars Head as a memento 
of the terrible fate of the unfortunate Atlantic. 
Chicago papers reckon that something like half 
a ton of this rock has arrived in that city, and it 
is peddled by those who declare that it was taken 
from the rock on the day of the wreck. It is 
further stated that it is probable that the sale will 
reach a few hundred tons, and the stone-quarries 
in that vicinity are being drawn upon to keep 
up the supply. 


San Salvador has been destroyed eight times 
within one hundred and fifty years, and partially 
ruined many more times. et the authorities 
of the city are resolved to rebuild it on the same 
site. Asan inducement, a permit has been given 





to allow “‘squatting” in any part of the city. 
The ground is said to be a mere shell; by pla- 
cing the ear to the earth, running water is dis- 
tinctly heard; and if the earth is struck by any 
heavy weight, a hollow sound is produced. The 
opposition to the projects of the government is 
very strong on the part of the people, though 
they are quiet in it all. Most of them have 
moved, with such property as has been saved, to 
Santa Tecla, three leagues distant. There are 
now at least fifteen thousand people in Santa 


Tecla, though formerly it was a small, insigniti- 
cant town. 





Dirty and dismal at first, then dusty and damp, 
are many pea ep during the week or 
two succeeding May moving-day in New York. 
The golden rule is not yet so universally ob- 
served that the majority of people leave a house 
on moving out of it in the condition they 
would wish to find it were they moving into if. 
Hence results a season of discomfort, and often 
of misery, unless materfamilias is a wise and 
skillful woman. Men naturally and proverbial- 
ly think that a house never needs cleaning; 
women know that it does. Men would know it 
also if their wives did not periodically attend 
to that much-abused business—house-cleaning. 
However, there is not the least occasion to up- 
set the entire household in the process—to have 
pet pms tat and brooms and mops, soap 
and sand, in every room in the house on the 
same day. Good sense and tact will enable the 
housewife so to plan that there is always one 
comfortable room in order, to which the family 
may resort at any time. 





The Italie gives a curious detail of the habits 
of the imperial court of Russia. The Empress 
does not correspond with the Emperor by the 
post-office. <A service of couriers has been es- 
tablished between Sorrento and St. Petersburg, 
composed of eighteen persons, who are con- 
tinually en route between the two places. The 
immediate friends of her Majesty write to Rus- 
sia like other people+that is to say, through 
the obliging and economic medium of the Com- 
mander Barbavara. But no letter of the Czarina 
is ever thrown into the box or sent to the Rus- 
sian legation; every time the Empress writes— 
as she does nearly every day—a courier starts 
with the packet, which he is instructed to de- 
liver into the hands of the Czar himself. 





“Captain Jack,” the chief of the Modoc In- 
dians, is reported to be about thirty years old. 
He was chosen chief of the tribe two or three 
years ago, and though firm, determined, and 
haughty, he was not supposed to be base or 
cruel previous to the recent acts of treachery. 
He has always exacted the greatest marks of re- 
spect from all who came in contact with him, 
and is said never to smile. 





The little hippopotamus, now about six 
months old, whose native place is the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, London, continues greatly to in- 
terest not only the public generally, but nat- 
uralists in particular. ‘“‘Guy Fawkes” is his 
name, and he is playful as a kitten and tame as 
acalf. He seems to play some tricks, and once 
terribly alarmed his keeper by diving to the 
bottom of the tank and not making his appear- 
ance for about twenty minutes. As the mother 
of this frisky little beast has never trusted her- 
self under water more than three minutes with- 
out blowing or taking breath, great alarm was 
felt lest he had been seized with cramp or some- 
thing of the kind. But just as they were think- 
ing what must be done to save him, he sudden- 
ly reappeared, shaking his ears, and as brisk as 
ever, 





A party of live fish are to take a railroad 
trip across the continent some time during the 
charming month of May. They will each and 
all have a free ticket given them by the Califor- 
nia Fish Commissioners, who have planned this 
nice little excursion, no doubt, solely with refer- 
ence to the pleasure of the fishes. At any rate, 
they intend to make up an agreeable party of 
eight or ten different varieties, and provide for 
their comfort by supplying two thousand gal- 
lons of water, in which they can make them- 
selves quite at home. The fishes are to be all 
“‘first class,’ comprising the best varieties not 
found in California. 


Value of a period in telegrams: An English 
gentleman recently found it necessary to ask a 
head railway official, by telegraph, that a train 
might take him up at a small station. The ab- 
rupt answer came back, ‘‘No one will stop for 
you.’ But the courteous official had really done 
all in his power by promising that train No. 1 
would comply with the request made. 





One of the worst Indians in the whole Modoc 
tribe is ‘‘ Hooka Jim.’ He is young, but large 
and powerful. He is not a Modoc proper, but 
belongs to a band of Indians known in Siskiyou 
as the ‘‘Como-Twashes.’’ They are composed 
of remnants of several tribes, and have long been 
regarded as thieves and murderers. 





It does not speak well for the good sense or 
good taste of American girls or their mothers 
that a lady visiting abroad—Dr. Mary Safford— 
makes such a report as the following : 


“While visiting a school at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
I asked if there were American pupils, and the pre- 
ceptor replied: ‘No; we do not take them. he 
dress so extravagantly, they think and talk so muc 
of their clothes, that they disturb the ay simple 
ways of our German girls, and we find that their in- 
fluence does us more hurt than their money does us 
good.’ In Dresden I knew an American Tay who 
could not find a private school where they would take 
her daughter, for similar reasons.” 





It would hardly seem worth while in these 
days of many —— for one to attempt to 
vaccinate himself. Certainly some slight know!l- 
edge of surgical science should precede the oper- 
ation. It should at least be understood that 
newspaper is not a proper bandage on a fresh 
wound. Naturally we should suppose that every 
one would instinctively know this. But a Ltrs, 
man near Hamburg, Iowa, recently attempte 
to vaccinate himself, using virus from his sister’s 
arm, she having been previously vaccinated by a 
regular physician. He covered the wound with 
a piece of damp newspaper. Result: a painful 
arm, mortification of the sore, amputation, and 
finally death. 
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VIEWS AT ST. HELENA. 


NE of our sketches represents a view of 
James Town and harbor as seen from 
the road leading from Napoleon's tomb. It is 
the chief town of the island. The celebrated 
ladder to the signal: station, having 365 steps, 
is situated on the right of the church. The 
valley between the two hills is the most verdant 
spot in the island. At the extreme end of the 
valley a very beautiful appearance is created by 
some fine banana-trees. 

Along the road to the left of the town is the 
way to Longwood, distance about six miles. 
About half-way there is a weeping-willow wood, 
in which an immense quantity of turtle-doves 
abide. ‘Four miles from the town, a little dis- 
tance from the main road, in a neat little val- 
ley, is the tomb of Napoleon I., which is pro- 





perhaps, which is treated so lightly and noticed 
so jocularly as sluggishness. If some persever- 
ing and talented person would compile statistics 
showing to what extent there exists among us 
the class who are deeply impressed with the 
necessity of early rising, but who lie in bed— 
who know the benefits of being awake and about 
at six in the morning, but who are habitually 
asleep at that hour—it would indeed be a matter, 
we think, for the astonishment of the commu- 
nity at large to see what-a power this inability 
to rise exercises over the minds of their reason- 
ing fellow-creatures. - And the individual un- 
dertaking such a task would have to find his 
way into all classes of society, for the errand-boy 
‘*who is a lazy rascal,” and the son and heir 
who is ‘‘naturally inert,” suffer from one and 
the same complaint, the chief symptom of which 
is that they ‘‘can’t get up.” 
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tected by a French soldier. On one side of the 
tomb is a well of beautiful clear water. After 
regaining the main road you pass by a small 
church and village, of about fifty inhabitants, on 
& very rugged road, to within half a mile of 
Longwood, when you pass through a narrow 
archway, and find yourself on a grassy plain (the 
only flat place on the island), on which Long- 
wood House is built. The house is only one 
story, surrounded by a small garden. The win- 
dow at the extreme left is that of the room in 
which Napoleon died. 





ON GETTING UP. 


MONG the many and varied complaints to 
which mankind is subject, and which con- 
tribute to sustain and provide for a large number 
of doctors’ wives and children, there is not one, 








generally awake about half past seven. De- 
lighted to find I have yet another half hour, I 
turn on my side, and invariably fall asleep again 
immediately. I wake again at eight. ‘Then I 
say to myself, ‘It is time to get up.’ I have 
scarcely made this observation when I perceive 
that it is five minutes past eight. While re- 
marking how quickly the five minutes passed, it 
becomes ten minutes past, and I yawn finally and 
rub my eyes, as people do just before they spring 
out of bed. 

‘*When I take my hands away from my eyes 
I keep the latter shut for a moment, while I take, 
as it were, a farewell of my bed for the day. 

‘*'Twenty-five minutes past eight! I feel with 
a horrid sense of guilt that I have been to sleep 
again. 

**Knowing now I must get up, I assume a 
sitting posture, and think for a moment over the 








themselves considerable annoyance, and occa- 
sionally that of a very painful nature. The 
writer was acquainted with a college student 
whose punctuality in being exactly fourteen 
minutes late for chapel every morning was a 
marvel to his friends, and who therefore de- 
termined to rouse himself fully half an hour 
earlier every morning by means of an alarum. 
This he accordingly bought, and having duly 
wound and set it, placed it upon the corner of his 
dressing-table, styling it his ‘‘ friend,” who was 
going to cure him of his weakness. But what 
a change of opinion the morning brought about! 
At the appointed hour the machine duly went 
off with a bang, “‘ whir-r-r,” after the manner of 
such instruments. Alas for its too prompt and 
zealous friendship! ‘With a cry of indignant re- 
monstrance a heavy boot was hurled at it, and 
cut short in its appeal, it fell to the ground in ¢ 














LONGWOOD HOUSE, ST. HELENA, RESIDENCE OF NAPOLEON I. 


There are, of course, people (to whom we shall 
afterward allude) who are thoughtlessly lazy ; 
who do not particularly see, and who certainly 
do not try to find out, any reason why they should 
rise by preference at six instead of ten, and who, 
even if called at the latter hour, would probably 
consider the service premature ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, there are those who know of better 
things, and who pass their lazy days in rigid res- 
olutions ‘‘to get up early to-morrow morning.” 
And there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one who has given attention to this matter that 
the mortification and annoyance endured by this 
class of sluggards must be extreme. Listen to 
this piteous account of himself by a sufferer : 

‘*T put my watch upon a little nail at my bed- 
side. My time of business is half past nine, and 
I believe that if I rose at eight I should have 
just nice time to get there. I say ‘I believe if 
I rose at eight,’ for I have not yet done so. I 





miseries of my position. The last twenty-five 
minutes have been exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and I have been frightfully tormented by my 
sense of what is right. And then comes the 
bitterest part of my reflections. The act of 
rising is not one whit more pleasant or less dis- 
comforting than it was half an hour ago. Deep- 
ly impressed with the significance of this fact, 
I crawl slowly out of bed, and for the next two 
hours the hurry and fluster I am in remind me 
painfully of the time I have wasted.” 

Is not this a case for pity ? 

Not the least interesting feature of the disease 
which such unhappy people suffer from is their 
steady demand for alarums and other mechanical 
contrivances to perform the work of Nature, when 
she has fairly given up in disgust. And we must 
do them the justice to say that many sluggards 
have, in their praiseworthy and conscientious en- 
deavors to conquer their failing, inflicted upon 





state of complete silence and annihilation—while 
its owner turned on his side and ‘‘ slumbered 
again.” 

We have mentioned these last cases as apper- 
taining to a class struggling against its failings. 
But, as we remarked before, there are persons, 
equally slaves to this vice, who are confessedly 
and hopelessly given over to its influence, and 
these endeavor to work the mine of its delights 
to the utmost. It must not be imagined that 
simply to lie in bed all day would be a supreme 
happiness for these individuals, for their tastes 
are more refined, and wishes and ideas more 
epicurean. Their highest object is generally the 
realization of pleasures which exist only in an- 
ticipation. 

A person of this class, called on Saturday at 
nine and due at business at ten, knows he must. 
get up. But give him a Sunday morning, and 
he is so persuaded of the comfort an extra hour 
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would have been the day before, that he tries 
to keep up an idea that Sunday is Saturday. 
But in vain. He endeavors to make himself be- 
lieve that he is due at ten, in order that he may 
experience the pleasure of being in bed at that 
hour under such circumstances. But he knows 
that he is not due, he knows that he may lie in bed 
for the next twenty-four hours if he will; and 
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exclamation, and after grumbling and moaning, 
the officer was obliged to turn out and attend 
parade. After he had retired, and the parade 
no more demanded his presence, he gave instruc- 
tions to his servant to call him still at the same 
time, and with the same words, in order that he 
might have the satisfaction of blessing the pa- 
rade, and going to sleep afterward! 


interesting sketch forms one of a remarkable 
series of pictures of life in Central Asia, by a 
Russian artist, Mr. Basil Wereschagin, which 
are exhibited in the Crystal Palace at London. 
Mr. Wereschagin accompanied the Russian ex- 
pedition under General Kauffman, in 1868-70, 
through the campaign which ended in the taking 
of Samarcand and the establishment of Russian 
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of a great river, the Oxus. The total popula- 
tion of the khanate is about 500,000, but the 
military force is contemptible ; and if a Russian 
army of 5000 men, with artillery, were ever en- 
camped before the capital, there would probably 
be little serious opposition. The real strength of 
Khiva lies in its inaccessibility, as it is complete- 
ly surrounded with deserts, the tracks through 
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the salt having lost its savor, he laments the im- 
possibility of feeling as he did the day before. 
The writer’s grandfather was an amusing in- 
stance of this class. For the greater period of 
his life he was a lieutenant in the army, and a 
great slave to lying in bed of a morning. 

His servant called him regularly with the 
words, ‘‘'Time for parade, Sir!” and with an 
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CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICIANS. 


CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICIANS. 


HE accompanying illustration represents a 
group of ragged Tashkend politicians, dis- 
cussing Khivan affairs with as much Oriental 
gravity as if their tatters were robes of state, 
and they themselves veritable emirs charged 
with regulating the affairs of the nation. This 


power in the heatt of Bokhara, and his pictures, 
which were painted on the spot, are a faithful 
revelation of the manners and customs of a sin- 
gular people of whom we have known but little. 

The khanate of Khiva, to which the course 
of the Russian expedition is now directed, lies 
to the south of the Sea of Aral. It is noted for 
its fecundity and wealth, being placed in the delta 
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which are very scantily provided with water and 
provisions. The Khivans are a very barbarous 
people; great cruelties have been inflicted on 
Russian prisoners ; and M. Vambéry gives in his 
travels, undertaken in the disguise of a dervish, a 
horrifying account of the gouging out of the eyes 
of prisoners, and of sackfuls of decapitated heads, 
emptied out as coolly as if they had been potatoes, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. 8. L.—For information about making the va- 
rious suits you mention we refer you to the New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 17 and 18, Vol. VL 

Fanny.—Deep brown or else plum-color would look 
well with your striped silk. You can, however, get a 
basque, apron over-skirt, and lower skirt, with four 
flounces behind and bias puffs down the three front 
breadths, out of your twenty-six yards. 

E. H.—Make your black Hernani by description of 
black grenadines in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. VL; make the cashmere with a chitelaine 
redingote by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VI. Yak lace looks very heavy on thin Hernani. We 
can send cut paper pattern of Dolman sacque. 

Counrry.—For black alpaca use large button-moulds 
covered with alpaca; linen and chintz covers are also 
on moulds, but large pearl and imitation ivory buttons 
are more fashionable for wash goods. 

ZiLLan.—Red-in-gote is accented on the first and 
last syllables; Ren-ais-sance on the last syllable; and 
vigogne is pronounced as if spelled ve-goan, with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

Mas. H. N. P.—Read about black grenadines in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 

Cora.—Your sample is Irish poplin, such as is sold 
for about $2 a yard. It is tcaf brown. 

Miss H. G.—Black cashmere mantles are always 
lined throughout with farmer’s satin, or else thin silk. 
Yak lace will cost from 75 cents to $1 50 a yard for nar- 
row widths. 

Mas. R. B.—Your daughter’s letter failed to reach us. 

Aonzs.—For the voyage to Europe get a water-proof 
suit for yourself and a pressed flannel wrapper with 
hood, also a black silk suit for traveling on the Con- 
tinent. For your little daughter get a sailor suit of 
navy blue flannel, or else of blue English water-proof. 
Make few purchases of clothing before you leave, as 
you can buy much cheaper abroad. 

Mars. T. A. R.—We can not give you the desired in- 
formation. 

Dress - Maker.—Print dresses are made in gored 
wrappers, or else with a plain Spanish flounce skirt 
and loose belted polonaise. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 19, Vol. VL, for directions about sewing 
skirts on belts, We sell the cut paper pattern of boy’s 
sailor suit for 25 cents. Your sample failed to reach 
us. The trowsers of sailor suits are buttoned to an 
under-body. 

Anerta C.—See our advertising columns for the 
addresses you want. 

Lvom.e.—Make your blue check silk with a solid 
blue sleeveless basque, blue bands down the front 
breadths, and bind the flounces that are on the back 
with blue, 

Mrs. B.—For your boy of three make kilt skirts and 
jackets (by our Highland suit pattern) of white piqué 
and gray linens. For the younger boy make white 
Gabrielles and walking coats. 

An Inquirer.—After being pleated the skirts are 
slightly gathered in at top, but this is a heavy fashion 
that will not be used for summer. 

M. F. L, B.—Over-skirts will be worn again. A 
black grenadine for mourning should have a silk un- 
der-skirt covered to the knee with bias folds of grena- 
dine; then an over-skirt and a basque with silk lining, 
also trimmed with folds. 

Sunsoriner.—A tight basque is the best dress waist 
for stout figures. A black Irish poplin will look well 
made by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 





Mrs. L. 8.—We can safely recommend to you the 
Mechanical Oarsman, advertised on this page, as bein, 
the most attractive new toy for your children.—[{Com. 





Anotuer Triumpa ror tae Wiison Szwine-Ma- 
outnge Co.—At the Seventh Grand State Fair of the 
Mechanics’ and cultural Fair Association of Loui- 
siana, held April 1878, at New Orleans, the world- 
renowned celeb: ilson Shuttle Sewing-Machines 
were awarded a Gop Mzpat for the best sewing-ma- 
chines, and jive separate premiums for the best work 
done on tele Prgery thus making Forty-one Pre- 
miwms, Nine Medals, and Three Diplomas that have been 
awarded to the Wilson Machines within a year. It is 
a notorious fact that, without a single exception, the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. has sent its machines to 
every State Fair and Exposition in this country and 
ee where awards were offered to the best sewing- 
machines, in order to show the great people of the 
world that the “‘ Wilson” is not only better than all 
others, but that it has the ability, copltal, and pluck to 
defeat and humiliate the combined force of nineteen 
competitors, all of whom have fought the Wilson Ma- 
chine, inch by inch, to prevent it from getting a foot- 
hold {n the American market, and to compel the Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Co., by their formidable competi- 
tion, to raise the price of the Wilson Machines to that 
at which theirs are sold for, or else go out of the mar- 
ket entirely. But the people of America are with the 
Wilson Machine, and are too intelligent to be imposed 
upon by misrepresentation regarding the merits of a 
machine which, without exception, has excelled all 
competitors in ay contest, and been so decided by 
an intelligent board of arbitrators, There are, we 
hope, but very few people so ignorant as to be imposed 
upon by misrepresentation, and then pay the imposter 
at least fifteen dollars for his success. The Wilson Sew- 
ing-Machine Co. have warehouses in every city in the 
civilized globe. Go and see their wonderful machines, 
Salesroom in New York at 707 Broadway.—[Com.] 





TAKE Your Dyrtne anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Ustablisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[Com.] 











ADVERTIS EMEN'L’S. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


ta ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wrrn PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase “0 her usual terms. Send for 


Circular of References. samples are wanted, inclose 
Hc. Mrs, C. C, THOMSON, 89 East 88d St.,N. X 











HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
Retailed at same as I charge 

Hair Dealers. First quality 

Hair. No short crimped hair in. 

Warranted not dyed. 

$2 Maps, welt 3 on enty $9.00 


3 


dlaree,.” 





“ 4:50 

Curis, . + 50 cents ard, 

ee Curty, Faiz WerrCunzs ze $1.00 per yard: 
TEST 


oe 


RET. le 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt ot P. O. Me 


in Registered Letter, or will wend by Suruvormee oN Saurrkat 
Remember ezpress charges, 


money sent in advance saves ALL 






Wreath with any Initial, 


me- 
mory oj Have ly order cthers 
on seeing how cay artistic the work is done. Will return all hair 


. Establ is he 
Near Amity St, (Copyrigit wets, 7 4 KDB, 
When you write please mention HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriquesde Cashmeredes 


Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, ndes, 
Alencon,20 RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 








MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to ert wei} their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


invariable. Eng 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rx and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I mf and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best ity only ; 
and if any — can _— that I use in my 8 
any other lity but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do do 4 do do - <= = 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. - = -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon, rae Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 


cor, 4th St., about 15th of May, 1873. 
SEND FOR 


NaN CATALOGUE 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF :FASHION, , 

287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y 
Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments ana suis. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Sioves, Parasols, &c. 

Cheapest in the country. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 

tion before acceptance. EH RICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies oom tly executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 

TWO YARDS WIDE, warranted Pure Silk & Wool. 
25, $150, $175, $2 00, 25, $2 50. 

rices are scarcely half cost of importation. 

KS, warranted the best value in the trade. 

HANDSOME ALPACAS, 40 cts. and 50 cts. per yard. 

PRINTED FRENCH BATISTE, 25c., just half price. 


JACKSON’S, 


Mourning Store, Cor. Broadway & Waverly Place. 




















RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are now offering an extensive and varied stock of all 
the NOVELT in Rich and Medium Qualities in 
DRESS GOODS. 
All the NEW COLORINGS in PLAIN SILKS. 
STRIPED SUMMER SILKS, in Ee variety. 
COLORED AND BLACK & GRAY CHINE SILKS. 
FOULARD SILKS plain. twilled, and printed. 
IRISH and FRENCH POPLINS. 
JAPANESE SILKS, &c., &c. 
BLACK SILKS, 
The finest stock in the city and at the LowzstT PRICES. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS, 
Contai wor oe y rtaining to this branch, 
and of FO GN MESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE, and at VERY LOW PRICES. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a very choice selection of 
—— M4 BLACK-AND-WHITE SUMMER DRESS 


PARIS AND LYONS GRENADINES, PLAIN, 

STRIPED, AND BROCADED. 

FLORENTINES, BYZANTINES, TAMARTINES 
ORGANDIES. feo . 

LAWNS, CAMBRICS, PRINTS, GINGHAMS, &c. 

A large assortment of FABRICS suitable for 
LIGHT MOURNING, in JAPANESE SILKS, PON- 
GEES, MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, & DELAINES, 
IN STRIPES AND PLAIN GRAY. 

Also, 100 PIECES 8-4 BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 
Pure SILK and WOOL, best make and finish 
AT MUCH LESS T REGULAR PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
to furnish, at short notice, WHITE & 
HOLLAND SHADES, at Very Low Prices. 
TR en COEURE LAOH WINKDW. See nad 
ani an 
VESTIBULE CURTAINS. TABLE-COVERS and 


We are pre 





URE TRIMMINGS, in complete sets to match. 
Also, FURNITURE COVERINGS and DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, in great variety. 
CARPETINGS. 


A new and splendid stock of FINE CARPETS, in the 
newest Designs and Colorin, Also, a beautiful as- 
sortment of FRESH CANTON MATTINGS. 

The stock of Carpets this season is UNUSUALLY 
FINE, and new patterns are constantly being added 
as fast as produced by the leading manufacturers, 

LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, : 
INDIA STELLA SHAWLS, 
PARIS BROCHE SHAWLS, 

LLAMA & CHANTILLY LACE GOODS, 

IN SHAWLS, SACQUES, PARASOL 

COVERS, FICHUS, BARBES, &c. 

BLACK AND COLORED 
YAK LACES, 
TRIMMING LACES. 





100 Pieces 


LIGHT GREEN LYONS SILKS. 
Quality of $2 50 reduced to $1 25 per yard. 
Quality of $3 00 reduced to $1 50 per yard. 
Quality of $3 50 reduced to $1 75 per yard. 

t@ NEW BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS AT 
LOWER PRICES than the same qualities have been 
sold for in years. 

JAPANESE SILKS, partly Silk, 45c. per yard, reduced 

25 per cent. 
DIAGONALSERGE JAPANESE SILKS, 55c., reduced 
nearly 50 per cent. 
FIVE CASES PURE WHITE GROUND MIKADO 


SILKS for Summer or Evening Costumes, 65c. per 
yard, about 50 per cent. below former prices. 


ELEGANT AND NOVEL FABRICS IN 
DRESS GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts: 


AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES 





NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT, with Dressing-Room 
ta NEW SUT tached, JUST OPENED. 
Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
— Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11 to $15. 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

— Dolmans, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

"Et 


e. 
Real Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, and Parasol 


Covers. 
Black, Colored, Striped and Turquoise Silks. 
iy Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 
Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 
Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes. 
Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 
Embroideries, Rufflings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 
Balbriggan and Stri Hosiery, and 1, 2, 3-Button 
Kid Gloves. 
Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 
Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 
Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101, 103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.¥. 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1 oe A first i 
the Ain. Institute and Md: Ineticute faine isi 
dt is one of the 


most tm: lant in- 


f \ . : 
perfect and irregular 
i fy their wei; tin, id. “Over eleven pg 

in "i a 
eand gold during the first week of their introduction. 
wa: 


agen They 
sve over 100 


cents. 
rompt attention. Address 
M’F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 

Please state in what paper you saw this, 

13 CONCERTO 
WATERS ‘Parton’ ORGANS 
Are the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone ever 
made, and will wear a life-time. The CON= 
CERTO STOP is the best ever placed in anu Or- 
produced by a third set of reeds peculiar= 
an voiced, the EFFECT of which is MOST 
HARMING and SOUL-STIRRING, while 
its IMIETATION of th HUMAN VOICE is 
SUPERB. Prices low for cash, or small 
part cash and balance in monthly or quarterly parments. 
ther Organs $55, $75, and DOUBLE REED 
ORGANS, 2 Stops, $ 0; 4 Siope, $1105 8 Stu 2, 
$125, and upward. t#- ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES MAILED. Warerooms, 481 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 








—— 
PAaTENTED i £B. YTH, lovy. 


THE WARNER MECHANICAL OARSMAN. 


A complete Miniature Oarsman. The figure pulls 
the boat on any common sheet of water, from 20 to 25 
rods at a single winding, exactly imitating a genuine 
oarsman. The boat is over a foot long, and has an ad- 
justable rudder, enabling it to be run straight or in cir- 
cles. Splendid toy for fountains, bath-tubs, &c. All 
the inconvenience and danger common to steam toys 
avoided. For sale by all Toy and Fancy Goods dealers. 
7 sent by Express on receipt of prices, as follows: 

00. 
Do 





le Oarsman (one figure), . . . 
uble (two figures), . . . 500. 
Address IVES & BLAKESLEE, 
Manufacturers of Patented Mechanical Toys, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 





the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
pa yoo degree, it closing entirely a on sitting, 
and returning with prerision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &¢., —— the various sizes 
Pb tee and 





FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible am 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
15 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


4 ZERO 


Refrigerator, 
With Water and Butter 
Cooler. Is the Best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 


LESLEY, 

224 & 296 West 28d St., 
(Excelsior Building.) 

SEND FOR BOOK. 














Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence ir 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on ee of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


) gener STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Bae 
povgkau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave, Send for circulsr, 
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10,000 GIFTS, 


$500,000 


On TUESDAY, JULY 8th, 1873, the THIRD GRAND 
GIFT CONCERT, under the management of Ex-Gov- 

Bramlette, and authorized by 8 
gislature, for the benefit of the 
Library of Kentucky, positively and unequivocally 
comes off in Public Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
when 10,000 Gifts, all cash, —— to $500,000, 
will be distributed by lot among the t cket-holders. 
The money to pay all these gifts in full is already in 
bank, and set aside for that purpose, as the following 
certificate shows: 

Orricz or Farmers’ AND Drovers’ Bank, 
Lovisvitur, Ky., April 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the henefit of the Public Library 
of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
which has been set Spx by the Managers to pay the 
gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed), R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 


Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first — at the following prices: 
Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; 11 
wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 118 for $1000, and 575 for 
$5,000. For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Louisville, Ky. 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 























Ten Reasons why they are the Very Best: 


I. They are made of English Clock-spring Steel. 
II. They can be attached to any corset, new or old. 
ILL. The hooks are so constructed they can not un- 
fasten during wear. 
IV. There is no disagreeable space between the steels. 
V. They never turn edgwise ; one turning in and the 
other out is impossible. 
VI. The greater the strain the closer they fit. 
VII. They are wider in steel and narrower in wear 
than any other. rn 
VIII. They can be washed without rusting. 
1X. When fastened they make a perfect corset-board. 
X. Though more elastic, they are stronger and out- 
last all others. 
One pair sent to any address on a of 50 cents, 
or three pairs for $1 25. MME. L. CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, New York. 





Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
he z Shot Guns, $40 to Ba . Double Shot 


Breech-Loadi 


rmy Guns, 
sent by express C.O. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turrp Avenur, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
**The Best are the Cheapest.”? 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 








te. 






wre 


- $1.50 





1d Everywhere. 
late where yousaw 


ts when you 


“> 
Family Size, - 
Ladies’ Scisso: 


Ts, 1.00 ’ 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 3 = 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


[SE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each = is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 


no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The en houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, dyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 











J | soa your hair with Depellerine; price 75 cts. 
Stamp forcircular. H. Sarlem,box 2857,Si.Louis,Mo. 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies,’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 
MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 
BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by lonting 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Do- 
minion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 
the manufacturers, J,A,. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Sold by all Druggists. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHKR BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old No.39 
BASQUE, with Grecian a Open-front Over- 
MM addcccunanadawes ss 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE ran aoe SUIT.. oH 








DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 
GIRL’s PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
i Po ot) ) On Se 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... ™ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT “ 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
MMMMIIER Dt ccocci coke seadanavexauedes. as s* 50 

DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT re 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walising Giirt. ......cccccccescccssoeece *. 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)...... is oe 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 

CH — REDINGOTE WALKING aye 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
| ae ewe on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ety the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

— eral Job Printers. 

3 OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Aj ents, Kel- 
Wy Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


<5 MARK YOUR CLOTHING 
(>A PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


and Crystal Marking-Pen. 
m Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 
im sent, postpaid, for 75c. Traveling Canvass- 
ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, ¢2 75. Single pair, sent 

yore, $1 00. Every color and size. <A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. . TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 

3 8th Ave., N. W. City. 


FREY pet ENS own 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
in eve town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiry Knirrine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 

2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
$ take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
? CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 
#e $112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 

; Sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 

CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ANAT e 




















9 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furmshed. 
GA Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
zg taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of —s much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The —— represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 





pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


l wee our 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelt 
riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
the Meproat Faoutry. 
Price $18 00. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
tyle Perambulators 
from $900. Cut this out 
for future reference. 


EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 
durable Bustle ever made. Sent by mail on receipt of 
pad ag $2 50, or by Express, C. O. D., by 
EUREKA BUSTLE CG., 778 Washington St., Boston. 

= You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piavos tor $290? 


, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
OO Piano sold 























r ct. PD 

‘oy pans but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
'e le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





L 9 313 Sixth Ave.,j X 
OAT LOVE'S, Bec ise bon seo] ae 
b OUR SPECIALTY, at 
3s HAND-MADE WORSTED GOODS in every 4 

s Novelty, for Ladies and Children. E 
y | The PATENT SILK HEAD-DRESS FOR N 


INFANTS, sent to any address, C.O.D. § yy 
S }Girls, No. 1, $3 00; No. 2,$350. Boys, $400. Im, 
I (ge GIVE AGE FOR SIZE. NY 


WANTED. ic'cet? popalar Standard Works by 





the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and popular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit. 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff'’s 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





LORIDA PALMETTO HATS. — Neat 
palmetto braid for a lady’s hat, which she can sew 
herself, or take to her milliner. Sent free on receipt of 
75c.; with grasses and palmetto trimmings, 25c. extra. 
er orders at reduced rates. Address 
Miss H. E. TALLMAN, Mandarin, Duval Co., Fla. 


| NE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
V 0} Y Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Boston, Mass. 


ASTHMA S"e"riaa: Parveen su 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR iladelphia. 


8. C. Upham, Philadelphia. 
Wises Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps dan 














other novelties. Address U. 8S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 








T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN G CL A Si 9 $60. week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; fullinstructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, Latest Styles. De- 

vice from Paris. Pouncets and White Powder to 

apply them. Powder warranted good. #7” Send for 
Circular. Mme. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N.Y. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 

















free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


% 
MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH: 
CEEPER; —_ Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


appiness. Ap- 
Illustrations. 


2. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
i S8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
‘ 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Cartrton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


4. 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuack- 
EBay, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


5. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
ye By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
2 00. 


6. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
inson, Author of ‘ Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


7. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


8. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
ERIOK ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


9 
TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Bravpon, Author of *‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘* Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Leg: 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuet Hazarp. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


11. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Reowvs. 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by Exisiz 


Reotvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
12. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorar 


Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘*The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


13. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freprrio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

14. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartzes Grsson 
“*Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


15. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Liaurroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THK 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rionarp 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By J. Exrxicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


16. 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 


Travelers and Settlers. 


By Cuaairs Norpuory. 
Illustrated. % 


8vo, Paper $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 





ee” Harpre & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

@~ Harrer’s Caratogue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


7 ——Pleasant and Profitable 
= mM ploy ment for Young and Old; Male 
c 





and Female. For particulars, inclose stamp 
toS. R. Wexts, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y- 





5 t $90 perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 yw V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harprr’s Magazine, One Year.. 
Harprr’s Werkuiy, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 

Harrer’s Maeazune, Harrer’s Weexy, and HarpPer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 centsa 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 7 

Subscriptions may commenee at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the ea ip for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, 2 Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harreer & Broruensis prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper’s WEEKLY AND 
7 Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weeklu.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line, 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[May 24, 1878, 
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First CHICKEN (/og.). ‘‘Jim, see that Sign! Let’s go!” 


FACETLZE. 


Tur latest feminine fashion of wearing the front hair 
is known as the Skye terrier style. Probably it is only 
a natural consequence of the prevalence of this fashion 
that the puppies are attrac 


a 
Improvine onz’s Timz—Mending the clock. © 
“An experienced surgeon will accompany every 
train,” very properly composes a part of a railway 
advertisement. ited a 


“ Love laughs at locksmiths!” Yes: not at wedlock, 
though. 





CuanGe or Restpenoz.—The gentleman who resided 
over a week in Bond Street is now lodging over a con- 
fectioner’s in the same quarter. 


——_~»——_ 
Fizzioau Wrakness—Love of Champagne. 


‘You have lost a friend, I see,” said a traveler to a 
negro whom he met on the road. 
Yes, massa.” 
** Was it a near or distant relative ?” 
“Well, purty distant—’bout twenty-four miles,” was 


the reply. 


The times are affecting the poor Indian. He com- 
plains that none but bald-headed emigrants go West. 





















































CAPTAIN JACK’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
Our brave Boys having captured Captain Jack’s Mother-in-law, threaten to send her back unless he comes 


to Terms at once. 
Acts of Atrocity committed by the Modoc Chief. 


Prritovus Srrvation.—Last Sunday morning a cler- 
gyman in one of the churches during the services was 
quite at sea, and the congregation was overbored. 

a 


A young man seeks advice. He meditates joining a 
friend in buying a theatre for the purpose of reletting 
it. That young man had better let it alone. 


——.>——_— 

Surovups anp Srecrres.—Among the spring fashions 
are d, ‘* medi textures.” Are these to be 
worn at séances for “‘ spirit photographs ?” 





A SAFETY SEHEA-GOING APPARATUS. 


: : «Oo joy, 
To be a floating human buoy !”—Chadband, altered. 
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Captain Jack surrenders immediately. This extreme Measure is justified by the fiendish 


A little girl was one day reading the History of En- 
gland with her governess, and coming to the statement 


that Henry I. never laughed after the death of his son, 
pe bey od up and said, ‘‘ What did he do when he was 
tic ? 


—_—~— 


An amateur snake-fancier, whose neighbors com- 
plain of him for keeping boa-constrictors on the roof 
of his house, defends himself by saying that he su 
poses he can put = sort of tiles he pleases on 
roof, and that he prefers reptiles. 


























During a Storm, Brown 


(Sectional view of B. below.) 


‘oes below. 


He clings to the Side of the Ship despite the Remonstrances of the Captain. 














Sail ho! at Night. Brown signals brilliantly. 








When, alas! an unappreciative Whale takes him in at the very _ 


Moment of Rescue! 











